





























Swell Little Guy 


By GEORGE WELLER 


WITH THE AMERICAN TROOPS NEAR SANAN- 
ANDA.—“He was one swell little guy.” That's all his 
company will say about Hyman Epstein. 

“In war I guess the best go first,” says Maj. Bert Zeeff, 
of Grand Rapids, who has fought in two wars. “That 
kid was the best.” 

This is the story of the last 12 hours of Hymie 
Epstein’s life, as Zeeff tells it. 

“We were sent out to carry rations to one of our units 
cut off in the forest ahead of us. They had several dead 
and a number of wounded. 

“Epstein was a medical aide. Medical aides are for- 
bidden by the Geneva Convention to bear arms. Cas- 
ualties in their ranks have been as high or higher than 


among the fighting troops, because when the Japs * 


wound a man with sniping, they do not finish him off 
but wait for the company aide man to come, and then 
get both. 

“The Japs moved a machine gun across our line of 
crawl. Then they got another there, and had two con- 
verging lanes of fire directed upon our mudholes. Then 
they sent snipers around the sides so they could pick 
us off if we stopped moving. But we had to stop w. 
it got so dark we could not see where we were going. 
Then they opened up on us. 

“Epstein, a small, slight youngster from Omaha, Neb., 


Hyman Epstein, Medical Aide, braved Jap 
fire three times to save wounded men in 
mudholes of New Guinea, returned twice. 


was lying at the major’s side about three feet to the 
right. Suddenly a man about eight feet ahead was hit 
in the neck by a machine-gun bullet. 

“Both Epstein and myself saw him get it. But the 
Japs knew we were all there and kept their fire right 
in that spot. You could see bullets hiting all around. | 
would not order anyone to go out into the fire to get 
that man. I could not. It was just throwing one life af- 
ter another. But this little kid, he crawls right from the 
mud to the wounded man. He lies on his back, gets out 
his sulfanilamide powder and bandages and, Shimself 
lying on his back, binds the wounded man’s neck. Then 
he crawls back with bullets all round him. 

“Just before dark another man was hit in the head. 
Without any hesitation out crawls that kid again with 
his packet, gets to the man, rolls over and, lying on his 
back, binds up his head and gives the man a dose. | 
could not understand how he ever got back that time. 
They simply poured fire around him. But he got back.” 

All that night, the Americans hugged the mud as low 
as possible, while Japanese machine-gunners and snipers 
systematically worked over the muddy layers of fallen 
foliage where they lay. Then dawn began to lighten the 
sky over toward Buna. 

“You could hear the men talking all night. “Did you 
see what little Epstein did?’ they would say. Word had 
~ the whole length of the line in whispers. Then at 

awn, the Japs began to get more accurate with their 
fire. A man over on the ‘left was hit and word came that 
a medic was needed. Epstein crawled down the line. 
Five minutes later, word was passed up the line that he 
was dead. This is how they got him: 

“There was a badly wounded guy out there with fire 
all around him. Epstein went out and just got him 
fixed. Then the Japs put*in everything they had. Ep- 
stein could have. crawled back, but he chose to stick 
until he got Burnett finished. He stayed a little too long. 

“What I will always remember was the wounded man 
when he dragged himself in. It’s not often you hear a 
soldier crying, and he was a tough baby himself. But he 
was crying, ctying like anything. He kept saying be- 
tween sobs, ‘Somebody's gotta go out there and take 
care of Epstein. Epstein’s bleeding to death. Some- 
body's gotta go out and get Epstein.’ ‘Of course he was 
delirious. We could see that Epstein was already dead 

“When they are handing honors around, you can give 
mine to that little Hymie Epstein—and that goes for 
all of us.” 
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UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS. 3 


Among UV. S. and British leaders who conferred at Casablanca were (left to right): Gen. George Marshall, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army; Adm. E. J. King, 
Commander in Chief, U. $. Navy; Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, commanding U. $. Army Air Forces; Lt. Gen. B. B. Somerveli, Commanding General, Serv- 
ices of Supply,” U. $. Army; W. A. Harriman, U. S. Defense Expediter in England; Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, British Middle East Army. 


"Unconditional Surrender” Conference 


WO men spent ten days together iast 
| south in a sun-splashed villa near 

Casablanca on the shore of French 
Morocco. The decisions. they reached 
there will have a strong bearing on the 
course and duration of the war. 

The men were Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, President of the United States, and 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. The purpose of their 
meeting was to plan for Allied offen- 
sives, military and political, on all the 
world’s battlefronts this year. Their ob- 
jective is to bring about the “uncondi- 
tional surrender” of the Axis powers. 


“Purple Passage of History” 


In a war that is full of drama, few 
episodes have been more dramatic than 
this. “A purple passage of history,” 
Anne O’Hare McCormick calls it. Un. 
der the orange trees and purple bou- 
gainville vines of a Moorish garden in 
Casablanca was assembled a great coun- 
cil of war. Here, in Mrs. McCormick’s 
words, were “the general. staffs of the 
Anglo-American armies, the command- 
ers from the field, the entire dramatis 
personae of the political performance 
in North Africa, General Giraud and 
General de Gaulle shaking hands on one 
side of the stage, the President and the 
Prime Minister giving a joint interview 
on the other.” 

Despite al] the ceremony and drama, 
the keynote of the meeting was infor- 
mality, There was none of the pomp 
and ¢ireumstance which used to sur- 
round the meetings of Hitler and Mus- 
solini when those two allies got to- 
gether to plan some new act of aggres- 
sion. Here were the two leaders of the 
mightiest military coalition the world 
has ever known. But most unmilitary- 
looking leaders they were: Mr. Roose- 
velt in a worn gray suit and no hat (“1 


Meeting in one of history's most dramatic conferences, 
Churchill and Roosevelt planned Allied grand strategy 


was born without a hat,” he said, when 
the Prime Minister remarked on it); 
Mr. Churchill also in gray, topped with 
a battered homburg. 

The Casablanca meeting was historic 
as well as picturesque. It was the first 
time in history that a President had 
left the soil of the United States in war- 
time. Not since Abraham Lincoln visited 
the battlefronts of the Civil War had a 
Chief Executive reviewed American 
troops on a fighting front: 


First Air Journey by a President 


Mr. Roosevelt's 5,000-mile flight from 
Washington was the first air journey 
ever to be taken by a President. __ 

The trip was fraught with danger all 


«the way. Casablanca is only 850 miles 


from the nearest German bomber bases. 
One reporter on his way to the confer- 
ence was killed by anti-aircraft fire 
when his plane strayed over Spain. The 
trip from one White House to another 
(Casablanca means “white house” in 
Spanish) was a_stirring climax to the 
extensive travels of President Roose- 
velt, who, by land and sea and air has 
ae covered more miles since he 


as been in office than all previous Presi- * 


dents combined. 

Incidentally, Mr. Roosevelt has 
smashed completely the old tradition 
that a President could not function out- 
side of the borders of the United States. 
This tradition, historians tell us, was set® 
by George Washington, who once 
toured New England but carefully 
avoided entering Rhode Island because 
it had not yet ratified the Constitution. 

State. Department. officials said that 
under American law, President Roose- - 


velt was Chief Executive whether in or 
out of the United States, and that it 
was not necessary to name an “acting 
President.” 

All these romantic historica] details,* 
however, fade into unimportance in 
roe ase with what was done at the 
conference. The full story of the deci- 
sions reached cannot be told now. The 
plans made will be revealed only as 
they unfold against the enemy. The big- 
gest story from Casablanca will not be 
tolc until it happens. But by reading the 
official statements, and reading between 
their lines, we can get some idea of 
what was accomplished. It is also worth 
while to consider the criticisms that have 
been voiced of the results: *o see what 
was not done as well as what was done. 


“Complete Agreement” Reached 


“The entire field of the war was sur- 
veyed theatre by theatre throughout the 
world, and all resources were mar- 
shaled for a more intense prosecution 
of the war by sea, land, and air,” said 
the official communique. This implies 
that decisions were reached on both 
military and political matters. 

It is clear that the greatest of these 
decisions was in the military field. The 
roster of conferees is the surest proof of 
that. The heads of the military, naval 
and air forces of Britain and the United 
States accompanied their -chiefs. They 
met two or three times a day during the 
conference, and reported at frequent 
intervals to the President and Prime 
Minister, who were meanwhile carry- 
ing on their own talks all day, through 
dinner and far into the night. 

“Complete agreement was reached 
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Press Assn. 


Big Four at Casablanca. President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 


confer with General 


Giraud (left), 


High Commissioner for French 


North Africa, and General de Gaulle (right), Fighting French leader. 


between the leaders of the two coun- 
tries and their respective staffs upon 
war plans and enterprises to be under- 
taken during the campaigns of 1943 
against Germany, Italy and Japan with 
‘ a view to drawing the utmost advantage 
from the markedly favorable turn of 
events at the close of 1942.” 

“Complete agreement”—those are the 
important words in this paragraph. At 
long last Britain and the United States 
have devised a common strategy. Many 
critics have charged that the lack of 
such a strategy was one of the greatest 
handicaps to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. Military leaders of the 
two countries have kept in touch with 
each other through the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff Organization with headquarters 
in Washington. But they have not -al- 
ways agreed and they have had no mas- 
ter plan from which to work. 

It was reported last summer, for ex- 
ample, that there was considerable dis- 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea 


Neval Commander of Allied Expeditionary Force in North Africa; 


ager? among British and American 
officers about how our forces should op- 
erate in the British Isles. Some Amer- 
icans wanted our bombers to work in- 
dependently of the Royal Air Force. 
And they did not want to send them into 
action until our ground crews and serv- 
ice men had arrived to take care of 
them. The British felt that it would 
save time and be more efficient if Amer- 
ican planes flew with the British and 
used facilities already in existence. 

An American official remarked re- 
cently that he no longer had any great 
respect for Napoleon's military genius, 
because the foes Napoleon defeated con- 
sisted of a coalition. If Roosevelt and 
Churchill have worked out a common 
strategy, a master plan of war for all 
the United Nations, they have done 
away with part of the weakness of coali- 
tion warfare. 

But only part, as critics have been 
quick to point out. Efficient coalition 


warfare, in the opinion of many experts, 
demands not only a common strategy 
but a common command. These critics 
are disappointed because out of the 
Casablanca conference there did not 
come a unified command to carry out 
the unified plans. There should be, they 
think, a supreme war council. 


Unified Command in World War | 


* Advocates of a unified command also 
use the example of World War I. In 
the autumn of 1917 the Allies were 
faced with disaster. The reason was 
not lack of ability or resources. It was 
rather to be sought, General ‘Tasker 
H. Bliss wrote, in “the manifest lack 
of unity of purpose on the part of the 
Entente Powers.” General Bliss declared 
that “they were allied little more than 
in the sense that each found itself fight- 
ing, at the same! time with the others, 
its own war against one enemy, and too 
largely for separate ultimate ends.” It 
was not until a Supreme War Council 
of all the Allies had been set up that 
the tide turned toward victory. 

It may be that this will be the next 
step, now that a unified strategy has 
been set. But it seems unlikely. Admiral 
William H. Standley, United States 
Ambassador to Russia, recently told 
correspondents that he knew nothing 
about such a project and did not believe 
that it would work. “When you begin 
talking about general staffs conducting 
wars that are taking place all over the 
world,” he said, “it is difficult for me 
to conceive of a staff which would 
assimilate and make the decisions cov- 
ering all phases. I think things as they 
are now come about as near as they 
can to this idea of assigning areas of 
responsibility.” 


Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek 


There was also another way in which 
the Casablanca conference fell short of 
complete unity. “Considered as a strictly 
Anglo-American conference, the Casa- 
blanca meeting apparently was success- 


ful” wrote Raymond pper. *Con- 


Lord; Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of imperial General Staff; Air Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Chief 
of British Air Staff; Vice Adm. Lord Louis Mountbatten, British Chief of Combined Operations; Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, 


Marshal Sir John Dill, 


head 


of British Joint Staff Mission in Washington. 
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sidered’ as a United Nations matter, it 


leaves much to be desired, or else 


much to be explained later.” The thing 
that disturbed Mr. Clapper and other 
critics was that neither Stalin nor 
Chiang Kai-shek was reported to be 
represented, although their two coun- 
tries have been doing the bulk of the 
land fighting against the Axis. 
“Premier Stalin,” said the Casablanca 
communique, “was cordially invited to 
meet the President and Prime Minister, 
in which case the meeting would have 
been held very much farther to the east. 
He was unable to leave Russia at this 
time on aceount of the great offensive 
which he himself, as commander in 
chief, is directing . . . Premier Stalin 
has been fully ieicined of the military 
proposals, .. . The President and Prime 
Minister have been in communication 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
They have apprised him of the measures 
which they are undertaking to assist 
him in China’s magnificent and- unre- 
laxing stryggle for the common cause.” 


Criticism by Wendell Willkie 


This explanation does not satisfy 
critics. They do not think it answers 
fully the question: why was Stalin not 
there. Was not enough effort made to 
get him there? Or was he unwilling to 
come, because he did not want to com- 
mit himself completely to Anglo-Amer- 
ican war and peace aims? 

“One cannot repress a feeling of dis- 
appointment,” declared Wendell L. 
Willkie. “We had been led to believe by 
rumor and numerous advance news 
reports that great events were shaping. 
We had that Mr. Stalin and 
Generalissime Chiang Kai-shek might 
be in attendance, that the four leaders 
were to sit together and learn to know 
each other as men come best to know 
each other in intimate discussion 
of common problems, that a great mili- 
tary strategy board was to be created, 
that Russia and China were at last to 
be recognized as equals in the problems 
of war and the peace to come. 


. Gen, “in Chief, Allied Expeditionary Force 
UL. Gen. Mark Clark, Commander of U. S$. 5th Army in Tunisia; Robert Murphy; 
of British~ American Munitions Assignment Board; Maj. Gen. Carl 
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From the way the war is being fought, 
there is little doubt that our leaders in- 
tend to make their first object the elim- 
ination of. Hitler from the war. This 
means, in the first place, clearing up 
the situation in North Africa and push- 


_ing the Axis out of the tip of Tunisia. 


Then will come the invasion of the 
continent of Europe itself. Where or 
when is one of the decisions which 
must remain veiled in secrecy. 

This does not mea: that the Pacific 
war will be neglected. When we are 
through with Hitler we will be able to 
turn our full strength against Japan. 
In the meantime, we are taking measures 
to assist Chiang Kai-shek, as well as to 
continue and increase our aid to Rus- 
‘sia. 


“Unconditional Surrender” Only 


So. much for the military strate 
mapped at Casablanca. The key to the 
political strategy which was adopted is 
in President Roosevelt’s use of General 
Grant’s famous defy: “unconditional sur- 
render.” This is notice to our own peo- 
ple, to the Axis, and to thé world that 
no half measures will be considered. 
If Hitler makes any peace feelers, the 
answer will be “no.” Mercy will be 
shown to the Axis peoples; none will 
be shown to their leaders. 
This warning should also scotch a 
iece of Axis propaganda which has 

n spread in this country and Ev- 
rope. It was the suggestion that we 
were ready to deal with Darlan in North 
Africa, and consequently would deal 
with other Quislings in other countries 
when the time came. 

“By fixing the unconditional surrender 
of Germany and Italy as our war aim,” 
says Walter Lippmann, “the Nazi and 
Fascist satellite regimes will have lost 
their su and they are uncondi- 
tionally doomed. The effect of the de- 
cision wili be felt quickly. For when 
the 'g wy peoples of Europe under- 
stand that Germany must surrender un- 
conditionally, then will understand 
that the future in each country lies not 


with those among them who have col- 
laborated with Germany, but, with those 
among them who have resisted.” 

This was the general political strategy 
adopted at the conference. But it had 
also a special political problem on its 
hands. That was the dispute between 
General Henri Honoré Giraud and Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle over the char- 
acter of the French government in 
North Africa. De Gaulle insisted that 
before there could be any collaboration 
between them Giraud must repudiate 
Vichy, liquidate its followers in North 
Africa, and come out openly for the 
restoration of the Third Republic. This 
is a tough assignment in a country 
which has been described by one corres- 
pondent as “about 90 per cent Vichy 
and 10 per cent de Gaullist and almost 
100 per cent opportunist.” 


Political Peace in North Africa 


Allied leaders want peace in North 
Africa while they are busy kicking the 
Axis out, so Giraud and de Gaulle were 
brought to Casablanca in the hope that 
they could iron out their differences. 
Both generals are extremely proud, 
strong-willed and hard to deal with. 

They were persuaded to shake hands 
for the camera and they issued a state- 
ment saying “We have registered entire 
agreement on the end to be achieved, 
which is the liberation of France and 
the triumph of human liberties by the 
total defeat of the enemy.” In other 
words, they did not reach agreement 
for full cooperation, but they did take 
the first step. 

The negotiations between the French 
generals were incidental, and the polit- 
ical strategy of Casablanca will be more 
important as time goes on. It was the 
military strategy which will bear the 
first fruits. As we wait for those fruits 
to ripen, we can keep one omen in 
mind. The letter of General Grant from 
which President Roosevelt took the 
phrase, “unconditional surrender,” ends 
with these words: “I propose to move 
immediately upon your works.” 


North Africa; Lt. Gen. F. M. Andrews, U. S. Middle East Army; 
, S.. Minister in French North Africa; Harry Hopkins, Chairman 
ommander of 


Allied Expeditionary Force in North Africa. 





Problems on the 


FOOD FRONT 


Farmers are to top record 1943 output, but 
manpower and price problems cause trouble 


OR the fourth year in succession, 

American farmers produced a record 

output of food in 1942. The Govern- 
ment’s 1943 food production program 
calls for an increase of 1 per cent over 
the tremendous 1942 output. 

Even if history’s most ambitious food 
production goals are reached in 1943, 
there will be shortages of meats, milk, 
and canned foods. All but “home- 
grown” foods are likely to be rationed. 

Everyone who owns a few square 
feet of land will be urged to grow a 
Victory Garden this year. Seed sup- 
plies will be scarce, however, because 
large quantities of seed will be stored 
for shipment to countries that may be 
re-occupied by United Nations forces. 
Every farmer and Victory Gardener will 
be told to plant carefully instead. 

Amateur farmers will be warned 
against using extra seed as insurance 
against insects. Gardeners will be told 
to forget the old adage: “One for the 
blackbirds, one for the crow, one for 
the cutworm, and one to grow.” 

This outline of things to come was 
presented in Claude E. Wickard’s an- 
nual report summarizing the situation 
he faces as Secretary of Agriculture 
and Food Administrator. 

Secretary Wickard explained that 
the 1943 program will more. strongly 
emphasize the production of crops 
needed to win the war: This program 
calls for all the milk it is possible to 
ep for more meat and eggs, more 
eed grains to support increased cattle 
and hog production, more dry beans 
and peas for energy-giving proteins, 
more poultry to take the place of 
meats, more essential vegetables for 
canning, and more vegetable oil crops, 
such as soybeans and peanuts, to re- 

lace vegetable oil supplies lost when 
a took over the Southwest Pacific 
countries. 

There is a large surplus of wheat on 
hand, and there is plenty of cotton. Ef- 
forts are being made to convert large 
areas of cotton and wheat lands to crops 
needed to win the war. The planting of 
fancy vegetables and fruits requiring a 
lot of labor will be discouraged. 

Secretary Wickard wuriele however, 
that the 1943 program might be upset 


by - weather condi- 
tions. Since 1935 
the weather has been 
paoey good for 
armers. But seven 
years is a long time 
for a period of fa- 
vorable weather to 
last. Department of 
Agriculture men fear 
that we may be in 
for some bad farm 
weather. the 

Declaring that “it 
will be a miracle if 
the weather is as good for crops as it 
was in 1942,” Secretary Wickard then 
pointed out that our demand for food 
crops would be even greater. 

Military and lend-lease needs for 
food will be half again as great as they 
were in 1942; they will take about one- 
fifth of our total production,” Mr. Wick- 
ard stated. “More than a quarter of 
our meat, for instance, a third of our 
lard production, nearly one-third of our 
eggs and half of our output of canned 
vegetables will have military and lend- 
lease destinations.” 

Aside from our own needs and lend- 
lease requirements for our allies, re-oc- 
cupied nations will create additional de- 
mands for food. Our policy in occupied 
lands will be the opposite of the Nazis. 
We intend to feed the people the Nazis 
have looted and peo 

Despite greater demands for food in 
1948, farm production equal to that. of 
1942 is cothaly the most we can ex- 
ae declares Mr. Wickard. We don’t 

ave the fertile land, farm labor, ma- 

chinery, fertilizer and insecticides re- 
quired for much further expansion of 
production. 


Wanted: Manpowerl 


The shortage of manpower is the 
most serious problem facing farmers as 
they prepare to meet the 1943 food 
production goals. Mr. Wickard stated 
that in 1 more than 900,000 farm 
workers and operators took jobs in war 
industry, and nearly 600,000 went into 
the armed forces. This loss of 1,500,- 
000 experien¢ed farm hands was only 
partially made up by using 160,000 


* Harris & Ewing 


The man who controls food production confers with 
man who controls 
Claude Wickard (left) chats with Prentiss Brown. 


rices. Food Administrator 


girls and boys 14 to 17 years of age; 
70,000 children under 14; 75,000 
women 18 and over, and 150,000 men 
45 and over. 

Selective Service draft boards have 
been ordered to defer essential men on 
farms producing win-the-war food 
crops. But this does not solve the prob- 
lem of getting thousands of temporary 
workers during the harvest season this 
summer. In December, 8,900,000 per- 
sons were directly engaged in farming. 
But this figure must be increased to 
more than 12,000,000 this summer or 
food production will slump drastically. 

War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt has given Food Administra- 
tor Wickard responsibility for han- 
dling farm manpower needs. These two 
officials recently announced plans to mo- 
bilize a land army of about 3,500,000 to 


volunteer for farm work this year. 


“Food Is a Weapon” 


Persons doing work not connected di- 
rectly with the war effort would be en- 
rolled in both farm and city areas, and 
asked to shift temporarily to planting 
and harvesting work whenever that is 
necessary to save crops. These persons 
—such as clerks in stores and offices- 
would nbt be asked to work without 
pay. They would be asked to accept 
regular farm wages, even if below the 

ay of their normal job, as a contri- 

ution to the war effort. 

The shortage of manpower on farms 
has been aggravated by a shortage of 
machinery needed to take the place of 
farm workers. The Truman Committee 
of the Senate has charged that the War 
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spn Nene grea te 
Su I “« and - 
oneal ia ous ey supply 
_ by ordering farm machinery produc- 
tion cut to 23 per cent of normal.” 
The cut in farm machinery produc- 
tion saved steel needed to san Fe planes, 
tanks, and other weapons of war. But 
food, declared President Roosevelt, “is 
no less a weapon of war. than tanks, 
guns and planes.” Without necessary 
supplies of food, our soldiers and sailors 
f cannot efficiently use the weapons 
turned out by war industry. 

A few hours after the Truman Com- 
mittee report was issued, the WPB 
ordered a 30 per cent increase in the 
tonnage of steel to be used in making 
farm machinery during the first three 
months of 1943. Previously, the WPB 
had authorized increased production of 
farm machinery repair parts. 


The County War Boards 


Plans likewise are being pushed to 
meet the farmers’ emergency needs for 
cash to finance their record-breakin 
1943 crops. Between $200,000,000 an 
$225,000,000 of additional funds will 
be immediately. available to farmers 
who need cash for seeds, fertilizer, 
farm wages, and other expenses neces- 
sary to planting and harvesting a vital 
win-the-war crop. These crop loans can 
be obtained through the local County 
War Board, Subsidies (cash payments) 
also will be given to farmers who plant 
extra acres-of sweet potatoes, soy beans, 
feed grains, peanuts, flax, dried - peas 
and beans, potatoes and fresh vege- 
tables. 

The job of carrying out the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s 1943 food pro- 
duction program is directly in the 
hands of a four-man‘County War Board 
in each of the nation’s more than 3,000 
counties, On this Board are two full- 


time nv pew ad of Agriculture offi- 
cials: (1) the county agent, who tells 
the farmer the best way to grow his 
crops; (2) the Farm Security Admin- 
istration man, who helps out poor 
farmers and lends them money. 

The other two Board members gen- 
erally are farmers who get paid $3 a 
day for their time. One is the Farm 
Credit Administration man, who han- 
dles requests for the crop production 
loans. The other is the chairman of the 
County. War Board. He helps farmers 
to get machinery, or loans, and ar- 
ranges with the local draft board to 
defer their farm workers. Generally, 
the chairman also is the county’s elected 
head of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture, 

The AAA has worked since 1933 to 
wr a “balanced production” of 
arm commodities. It has granted loans 
on surplus crops so that these crops 
could be kept off the market until 
prices were more favorable. (When 
prices rise the farmers are expected to 
sell their surpluses ‘and repay the loans. ) 

The “ever-normal granary” plan also 
has been used. Under this plan the Gov- 
ernment stores crops in good crop years 
and releases them when crops are poor. 
(A series of good crops in the past four 
years has, however, filled the “granary” 
to the top with surplus wheat, corn and 
cotton, ) 


Parity Prices 


Finally, the AAA is expected to see 
that farmers get “parity” prices for their 
crops. Under the “parity” principle the 
money the farmers get from the sale of 
a certain amount of farm produce must 
be able to buy the same amount of ma- 
chinery and other goods that the money, 
obtained from a like amount of produce, 
could buy during 1909-1914—a period 
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of farm prosperity. In other words, par- 
ity prices are those which enable a 
farmer to buy the same shirt with the 
sale of two bushels of wheat today or 
tomorrow that he could buy during 
1909-1914 with two bushels of wheat. 

How is the parity price figured? The 
estimated amount of each commodity 
used. by farmers such as clothing, 
food, furniture, farm machinery, on 
seed and taxes and interest paid on 
loans, are combined in a single index 
number of prices paid. This procedure 
gives an over-all index of 155 per cent 
as of December 15. This means that 
prices received for’ farm crops today 
need to be 155 per cent of prices in 
1909-1914 to give the farmer the same 
purchasing power that he had in 1909- 
1914. 

Prices received by farmers as of De- 
cember 15 were 178 per cent of the 
prices prevailing in 1909-1914. Since 
the start of the war in 1939, the prices 
received by the farmer for his products 
have gone up 85 per cent. At the same 
time, prices paid by-the farmer for all 
the things he buys have increased only 
22 per cent. 


The “Big Four” 


In 1942 the farmers had an estimated 
net income (after expenses were paid) 
of $9,785,000,000 against $6,748,- 
000,000 in 1941, and $8,799,000,000 
in prosperous 1919. These figures indi- 
cate that if farm prices and farm costs 
were kept steady in 1943, the farmer 
would be assured of a record-breaking 
income. 

The “Big Four” national farm organi- 
zations, headed by the Farm Bureau 
Federation and the National Grange, in- 
sist, however, that farm prices must be 
raised. They argue that the draft and 
high wages in war industry have caused 
a scarcity of farm workers. In an effort 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics from N. Y. News 


How the supply of farm labor is affected by employment 
opportunities in industry: Farm labor supply was at 
an all-time high during depression years. Today it 
is low. Industrial employment is at a record high. 
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Dept. of Agriculiure from Pictoria! Statistics, Inc 


Income per person on farm soared far above income 
— in 1942, as output of farm prod- 
igher prices increased. Farm income in 
1942 was about five times what it was in 1932. 








to get workers the farmers-have raised 
wages anywhere from 33 to 134 per 
cent since January, 1939. Thus, the 
“Big Four” contends that farmers need 
higher prices in order to meet higher 
wage rates. It has renewed its demands 
that farm labor costs be included in fig- 
uring parity prices for farm _— 

Last September the “Big Four” at- 
tempted ‘to get Congress to pass a farm- 
labor-parity price bill. (See Schol., Oct. 
19-24, 1942, page 10: Government by 
Pressure.) At that time President Roose- 
velt had demanded that Congress amend 
the Price Control Act of 1942, which 
permitted farm crop prices to go to 110 
per cent instead of 100 per cent of 
parity. The House passed a bill permit- 
ting the President to fix farm prices at 
parity. Then it raised parity to 112 per 
cent of its present level by adding the 
cost of farm labor to the parity formula. 

When parity prices were figured out 
in 1937-38 the farmer’s labor costs were 
not included. If they had been, parity 
‘wee would have been lower because 
arm labor costs were lower in 1937-38 
than they were in 1909-14. But in 1942 
farm labor cost more than it did in 
1909-14, so the “Big Four” insisted that 
it be included in figuring parity 

After a bitter fight, Congress rejected 


too high, and to encourage farmers to 
feed more corn to hogs—thereby increas- 
ing pork production. 

The OPA declared that its $1 price on 
corn was above parity. “Big Four” farm 
leaders angrily said it wasn’t, because 
the OPA had included benefit pay- 
ments in figuring the parity price of 
corn. (In the past year the AAA gave 
farmers $198,925,000 in benefit pay- 
ments to bring their income up to the 
parity price level for their products. In 
short, when the farmer sells, his prod- 
ucts for less than pane prices he is paid 
the difference out of the Treasury.) But 
the “Big Four” contends that it is un- 
fair to include these benefit payments 
when figuring parity prices for corn and 
other crops. 


Road to Inflation 


The “Big Four” insists that the way 
to encourage*farm-production in 1943 is 
to raise farm prices by including labor 
costs in the parity formula. The OPA 
replies that an increase in farm parity 
prices will cause the cost of living to 
rise. This will bring a demand for wage 
increases. Higher wages would increase 
the cost of things bought by the farmer. 
So parity prices would have to rise, and 
labor would again want higher wages, 
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farmers for important farm products since war began in August, 1939. 


the “Big Four’s” proposal to change the 
parity formula by adding labor costs. 
The President was permitted to fix farm 
prices at 100 per cent of parity. But he 
also was directed to increase farm prices’ 
if necessary to cover rising farm labor 
costs. 7 

Since that time the “Big Four” has 
not been satisfied with the way the Of- 
fice of Price Administration and the De- 
eer of Agriculture have handled 
arm prices. For instance, the OPA re- 
cently “froze” the price of corn at $1 a 
bushel to keep corn prices from getting 





find so on until we have a runaway in- 
flation. : 

Right now the OPA and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are struggling to 
keep rising wheat prices from forcing 
an increase in the cost of bread. Late 
in 1942 the price of wheat advanced 15 
cents a bushel after a ceiling had been 
put on flour prices. This meant that the 
miller had to pay more for wheat than 
he could get for the flour he manu- 
factured. 

In order to permit the miller to pay 
more for wheat, the price of flour was 


raised. But how could the baker pay the 
miller more for flour and still not raise 
the price of bread? Food Administrator 
Wickard sought to answer this question 
by ordering the baker to cut his costs. 

From now on, bread cannot be sliced 
or double-wrapped. Deliveries of bread 
have been sharply curtailed, and stores 
no longer can return day-old bread. 

In addition, the Government has of. 
fered 235,000,000 bushels of wheat for 
sale in a move to keep wheat prices from 
advancing above the parity price level. 
This wheat was a part of stocks on 
which the Government had lent money 
to wheat growers. These Government 
sales warned those people who_are hold. 
ing wheat for higher prices that they are 
out of luck. Buyers will not pay more 
for wheat so long as they can get grain 
from the Government at parity prices. 

Sales of Government wheat did not 
please the “Big Four.” They said the 
only way to encourage the production 
of food in 1943 was to give the farmers 
higher prices by including labor costs 
in figuring parity. 

Two important farm organizations- 
the Farmers Union, which represents 
low-income farmers, and the American 
National Livestock Associatiou—oppose 
the “Big Four’s” demand for higher 
parity prices. They warn that hoisting 
mg prices, and thereby increasing 
ood costs, will lead only to inflation, 
and will get the farmer in very bad with 
the public. 

Public opinion polls indicate that the 
‘armers themselves do not favor the 
‘Big Four’s” parity proposal. The aver- 
age farmer appears well satisfied with 
a He asks only that he be 
given sufficient help through manpower, 
machinery, cash loans, and benefit pay- 
ments, to harvest his crops in 1943 and 
make a reasonable profit. ° 


Summary 


Farm organizations and members of 
Congress are divided over the best way 
to stimulate production and reward 
farmers for meeting the record-break- 
ing 1943 cro ‘ae 

“Big Four’ leaders want Congress to 
include labor costs in figuring parity 
prices. Critics reply that higher parity 
will bring wage demands, which in tum 
will lead us down the road to inflation. 
Through its County War Boards, the 
Department -of Agriculture is helping 
farmers to get machinery, cash loans, 
and subsidies for win-the-war crops. But 
the farmers’ greatest need is full-time, 
skilled labor to plant crops and handle 
livestock, and thousands of extra, part- 
time farm hands to harvest crops this 
summer. | 

If manpower help is “too little and too 
late” in arriving, America’s 1948 food 
production will fall far below 19424 
record. output. 
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IRELAND AND WORLD WAR II 


RELAND is a part of the British 
Commonwealth of stra ar its 
eople are English in speech and—to a 
Poa extent—in their history and in their 
interests. Yet Ireland has, from the be- 
ginning of the war, adopted a position 
of neutrality, and to that neutrality she 
continues to cling with passionate de- 
termination. 
What is the explanation of Irish neu- 
trality, and what are likely to be its 
consequences? 


For centuries the Irish fought for * 


their independence from Britain; for 
centuries ( learned to think of. the 
English as oppressors and enemies. Not 
by the wildest stretch of the imagina- 
tion could these adjectives be applied 
to the England of today—or of the last 
generation. But the Irish have long 
memories, and enmity toward Englan 

has become almost second nature to 
them. They now enjoy independence, 
yet even now they nurse a grievance. 
Their grievance is based on the parti- 
tion of Ireland into Northern Ireland 
and Southern Ireland—the 6 and the 26 
counties. 

Southern Ireland, Eire, the 26 coun- 
ties, is independent (for all practical 
purposes, at least). Northern Ireland, 
Ulster, the 6 counties, is part of the 
United Kingdom and under the control 
of the British Parliament. The Southern 
Irish want a united Ireland. They want 
to oust the British from Ulster, to do 
—- with the anomalous situation of a 
small island divided into two govern- 
ments, and to extend their power into 
the North. 


Military Reasons for Neutrality 


These are the historical and senti- 
mental considerations. More effective, 
perhaps, are considerations of a more 
immediate character. The first of these 
had to do with the e and de- 
fenseless position of Ireland. The Irish 
army was small and ill-equipped, and 
there was no assurance, early in the 
war, that Britain would be in any posi- 
tion to lend effective aid against an in- 
vasion. Ireland had no anti-aircraft de- 
fenses, and the Luftwaye could have 
pounded Dublin, Cork, Limerick and 
other Irish cities to bits almost without 
interference. 

_ Furthermore, many Irishmen were, 
from the beginning, persuaded that Ger- 
many was bound to win the war. They 
feared Germany; they feared German 
wrath jn the event that they cast their 
fortunes with the losing side. On the 
other hand, they did not really fear 
Britain. They thought Britain might 
lose, but they knew that even were 
Britain to win, there would be no pun- 


ishment if Ireland chose to remain neu- 
tral. There seemed to be everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by neutrality. 
And there was one special considera- 
tion which deserves special meftion. 
That was United States neutrality. Ire- 
land has always had ly close 
ties with the United States. There are 
far more Irish in the United States than 
in Ireland. Americans have always sym- 
athized with Ireland—often as against 
ngland—and the Irish have developed 
a habit of looking to the United States 
for guidance and support. As long as 
the great Republic of the West chose 
to remain neutral, the Irish felt they 
were on strong ground. 


Price of Irish Neutrality 


In the last year, and especially in the 
last few months, the whole picture has 
changed. But Ireland is still unwaver- 
ing in her neutrality. With the single 
exception of James n all Irish polit- 
ical leaders are committed tu this neu- 
trality, The three political parties, fre- 
quently differing on other matters, are 
in accord on one. As recently as 
Christmas week, Prime Minister De 
Valera, the idol of the Irish people, has 
reaffirmed that-policy as basic and un- 
alterable. 

Yet Ireland is worried, no doubt 
about it. It appears every day more 
likely that the United Nations will win 
this war. There is no longer any serious 
danger of invasion, and it is the Royal 
Air Force that rules the skies. 

American opinion, upon which Ire- 
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Prime Minister Eamon De Valera of Eire reviewing Irish defense forces. 
Troops, including reserves and volunteers, number about 25,000 men. 


land has always relied for support, is 
veering away itis Ireland. It is tig 
ing, indeed, distinctly unsympathetic. 
It is clear that Ireland has missed a 
eat opportunity — an opportunity to 
cep a leading tke in worl U firs. Such 
an ne ire is not often vouchsafed 
a small nation, and such an opportunity 
has never before been vouchsafed Ire- 
land. By virtue of her peculiar geo- 
— position she might have ren- 
ered aid of incalculable importance to 
Britain and the United States at a cru- 
cial moment in history. By permitting 
naval and air bases to be built along 
her southern and western coast she 
might have made possible a much easier 
and much quicker victory in the great 
battle of the Atlantic. This she failed 
to do. Now she is no longer needed— 
not urgently needed, in any event. 


Ireland Fails to Speak Out 


Nor is this all. She has missed the 
opportunity to play a decisive role in 
world affairs—and perhaps to exact a 
price for it. But she has missed, too, 
the opportunity to speak with a clear 
voice on a great moral issue. She 
adopted, from the first, an untenable 
position, that the war involved no moral 
question. She failed to realize that a 
Nazi triumph would imperil not only 
Irish territory, but Irish democracy and 
the Catholic Church. Ireland has al- 
ways prided herself on her sensitive- 
ness to moral issues. This time she was 
blind to the greatest of all moral issues 
in modern history. 7 
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"Coordinating 


Latin America 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 
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“EJOW many American republics are 
there?” 

“Name the capitals and presidents of 
any six of them.” 

“What’s the difference between South 
America and Latin America?” 

It was not a quiz kid program that 
brought forth these queries. It was a 
group of newspapermen chatting at the 
National Press Club on the day when 
Chile formally broke off diplomatic re- 
lations with the Axis. I won't give these 
gentlemen away by telling you how in- 
adequate were their answers. 

There was a time in Washington— 
and not so very long past—when South 
America meant nothing to the fiye hun- 
dred newspaper men here, except an 
occasional social function at the Pan- 
American Building. 

Today, owing to the war and to 
Nelson Rockefeller’s work as Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, we are 
learning something about our neighbors 
to the south. 


Drives Axis Out of South America 


Mr. Rockefeller happens to be the 
grandson of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
and the son of the great philanthropist. 
But he is carving a solid reputation on 
his own merits. He started out with a 
small committee on Latin American af- 
fairs, found plenty of work for it to do 
—and won the support of the President 
and Secretary of State Hull. 

The result was that in July of 1941 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs was established by 
Executive Order, with headquarters in 
the Department of Commerce Building 
in Washington. Branch offices are lo- 
cated in South American capitals. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s aides, all with the 
title of Assistant Coordinator, are Wal- 
lace K. Harrison, John C. McClintock, 
Joseph C. Rovensky, and Perey L. 


a@ person- 
nel of more a thousand persons. 

The Office is working to build up a 
strong mutual respect and understand- 
ing among all the nations of the Amer- 
icas. This will better prepare them to 
meet emergency wartime demands 
jointly and to plan together for a sound 
post-war structure. 

The Office of Inter-American Affairs 
is responsible for many projects in the 
economic field, undertaken not only by 
the Office but also by other agencies of 
the Government and by private groups. 
The “Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals” resulted from a study ‘made 
by the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs with the coop- 
eration of the Departments of State and 
Commerce. The Office carried out a 
successful voluntary program for the 
replacement of United States agents and 
sales outlets identified directly or indi- 
rectly with Axis activities in the other 
republics. . 

Another activity of the Office in the 
economic field has been an exhaustive 
study of the ownership of airlines in the 
other American republics, which _re- 
vealed a large number of lines owned 
by Axis interests. A fund of $8,000,000 
was allocated by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation. This money provided 
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Nelson Rockefeller (right) was guest. of President and Mrs. Vargas 


necessary equipment and technical and 
financial assistance to local national in- 


terests for the of getting air- 
line control ne of the hands the 
Axis. 
The Office of Inter-American Affairs 
has cooperated with buying agencies of 
the Government im an attempt to in- 
crease imports to this country from the 
other republics. It has also worked 
closely with the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington and the Department of 
State in a program of loans by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to various American 
republics to ease exchange difficulties. 
In the field of agriculture, the Of- 
fice is aiding the development of com- 
plementary agriculture products in trop- 
ical and semi-tropical areas of the hemi- 
sphere. 

The Office’s program of health and 
sanitation in the southern republics is 
designed to fit into all this development 
work with the object of stimulating the 
production of essential supplies for war 
needs. More healthful conditions for 
these producers are essential for post- 
war progress. 


Develops Mutual Understanding 


A large part of the program of the 
Office ies ae davoned . improving 
methods of communication between the 
21 republics. A steady flow of news, ar- 
ticles, pictures and research material re- 
lating to the United States war effort is 
Greperee and distributec to newspapers 
and magazines in the other republics. 

In the field of radio, the Office has en- 
couraged special programs beamed to 
the ‘ther Americas, in addition to pro- 

ams of Latin American background 
or broadcast in this country. 

In addition, the Office seeks to help 
fill an increased demand in the U. S. 
for news about the other republics. 





Uffice of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


at military parade in’ Rio de Janeiro on his recent visit to Brazil. 
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‘w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF — 


1. WHO’S WHO, WHAT’S WHAT? 


Match the following by inserting the proper number in the 
parentheses before the identifying phrases. 
. James Dillon ( Y Scene of anti-Nazi riots 
. Senator Truman ; ; ps ape sag Helen 
; ime Minister of Ireland. 
Pegg unten me to? Food Administrator 
. Edward Flynn ( to 18. ee rete ee 
. Ulster Opposes Ireland’s neutrality. 
( 
( 
( 


) 
) 
) 
Senator: Vanden- ) His committee urged more steel for 
) 
) 
) 


berg 
. Eamon de Valera 
. Marseilles 


farm machin 

Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Independent Ireland 

. Claude R. Recommended as U. S. Minister to 
Wickard Australia. 


. PROBLEMS ON THE FOOD FRONT 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. : 
In 1942 U. S. farm production set an all-time record. 
In 1943 we will increase food production 20 percent. 
In 1943 there will be food shortages in the U. S. 
U. S. soybean and peanut crops will be increased. 
Next year our farmers will plant less wheat and 


Lend-Lease needs will take about half our farm 
Greatest problem our farmers face is insufficient 


8. T F The Government will pay subsidies to farmers who 
grow “win-the-war” crops. 

9. T. F Some farm organizations are against raising farm 
prices. 

10. T F The “Big Four” want to raise farm prices to offset 
costs of farm labor. r 


lll. “UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER” 
CONFERENCE 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. The recent meeting of Roosevelt and Churchill took place 
at (a) Algiers; (b) Casablanca; (c) Gibraltar. 

2. According to the State Department, when Mr. Roosevelt 
was in Africa he was: (a) acting unofficially; (b) acting officially; 
(c) replaced in the U. S. by an acting president. 

3. Most important result of this meeting was probably: (a) 
complete agreement upon United Nations strategy; (b) settle- 
ment of relationship of Vichy French government and the United 
7 (c) appointment of, a supreme commander of all United 

ations. ° 

4. The conference has been criticized on the grounds. that: 
(a) Stalin and Chiang Kai-shek were absent; (b) the Allies 
hinted that a negotiated pace would ‘be acceptable; (c) the 
United Nations decided to crush Japan first. - 

5. Giraud and de Gaulle: (a) reached no agreement; (b) 
Vicky first steps toward cooperation; (c) agreed to repudiate 


IV. SHALL WE LOWER THE VOTING AGE TO 18? 


If you agree with the statement circle the letter t 
letter Dif you disagree. lt 

1. A D The right to vote should be extended: to those 
of 18-20 years of age who are in the pide pss § 


A 
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2. A D People below 21 are not sufficiently well-informed 
or enough interested in politics to make good voters. 

8. A D Young people are too idealistic to make good voters. 

4. A D_ Twenty-one has been the accepted voting age for 
so long, why change it now? 

5. A D_ The demand to. lower the voting age is merely the 
result of war hysteria. 


V. THE HUMAN BODY AND FLIGHT 


Underscore the correct answer. 

1. The human body begins to react to lack of oxygen at an 
— of about: (a) 10,000 feet; (b) 20,000 feet; (c) 40,000 
eet. 

2. The first indication of a lack of oxygen occurs when the 
flier: (a2) loses consciousness; (b) loses muscular control; (c) 
reacts as if intoxicated. 

8. At 40,000 feet the weight of air upon a man of average 
size is reduced by about: (a) 200 pounds; (b) 2000 saeasiha 
(c) 20 tons. - 

4. As higher altitudes are reached gas within the body cavities: 
(a) expands; (b) contracts; (c) remains stable. 

5. High yd alone: (a) force nitrogen into the body; (b) 
distend the ly; (c) have no apparent harmful effects. 

6. A fairly common affliction of people who travel on air- 
liners is: (a) “bends”; (b) airsickness; (c) aeroembolism. 


‘Y THE TASK FORCE 


All America is thinking not only about winning the war but 
likewise of winning the peace. There is a great deal of material 
about these problems in current magazines and books. But you 
may have been overlooking the highly useful material in the 
daily newspapers. Why not begin a collection of clippings from 
newspapers on the subject of the post-war period and mount 
them in a scrap book? Bjt clippings concerning international 
matters in one section of the scrap book and those pertaining 
to domestic matters in another. In a few weeks time you should 
have a fairly large and useful collection of source materials. 
Be sure to put the name of the newspaper and the date on 
each clipping. Turn over your paablend scrap book to your 
social studiés teacher or to the librarian for class use, but kee 
it up to date each week. By indexing your clippings you will 
add greatly to the usefulness of your scrap book. 


‘Y READING SIGN POSTS 


THE FARMER AND HIS PROBLEMS 


‘References in Scholastic 


“Farmers Man the Food Front,” November 17, 1941, p. 4. 

“Inflation, the Enemy at Home,” September 21-26, 1942, 
pp. 8-9. 

“Manpower Crisis,” October 12-17, 1942, pp. 10-11. 
References in Other Periodicals 

Hoskins, J: D., “Unified Command and Democracy in Agri- 
culture,” Science, December 25, 1942. 

“Training Services for War Industries and Agriculture,” Educa- 
tion for Victory, a 1, 1948. : 

Bowden, W., artime — and Manpower in Farming,” 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1942. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


anomalous (& ném 4 lis). Exceptional, unusual, 
Eire (1 ra): The Irish Free State. 

untenable (iin tén 4 b’l). Undefendable. 
aeroembolism (a ér 6 ém bé liz’m). 
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After Casablanca 


The Casablanca meeting between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill was followed by a conference 
of British and American military leaders 
at Algiers. This indicated that the im- 
mediate military objective of the Allies 
would be to drive the Axis forces out of 
North Africa. 

Meanwhile, the President had started 
tor home. He made three stops on the 
way. One was in the Negro republic of 
Liberia. Here he conferred with Presi- 
dent Edwin J. Barclay and reviewed 

“U. S. Negro troops who are stationed 
in the African country. 

From Monrovia a big flying boat car- 
ried Mr. Roosevelt across the South At- 
lantic to Natal on the bulge of Brazil. 
Here he spent a day on a destroyer with 
“my old friend,” President Getulio Var- 
gas of Brazil. The two American Presi- 
dents discussed the Casablanca confer- 
ence, and agreed that West Africa 
should “never again under any circum- 
stances be allowed to become a possible 
jumping-off place for an attack on the 
Americas.” 

After leaving Brazil, the President 
stopped on the island of Trinidad in the 
West Indies. He inspected Army and 
Navy defenses and met U. S. and Brit- 
ish leaders. 

Approval of the Casablanca meetin 
was general in Britain, the Unit 
States, and the other American repub- 
lics. The Chinese were disappoin be- 
cause they had not received e at- 
tention. The Russians, who had not 
been represented at the conference, 
said little. The Axis said Stalin’s ab- 
sence showed lack of United Nations 
unity. 





Berlin Anniversary 


The anniversary. of Hitler's rise to 
power used to be a great holiday in 
Germany. The tenth’ anniversary, this 
year, was a day of confusion and gloom, 

The confusion was caused by two 
daring daylight raids on Berlin by the 
fast Mosquito bombers of the RAF. 
Hitler was not in Berlin, but British 
bombs forced Reichsmarshal Hermann 
Goering to postpone his speech an hour. 
The second raid came as Goebbels was 
preparing to read Hitler’s anniversary 
proclamation. 

The Russians were responsible tor 
the gloom. The German government 
had abandoned its policy of concealing 
losses from the people at home. It was 
now painting a pessimistic picture of 
the Russian war and was warning the 
Germans that they must redouble their 
efforts. 

The Bolsheviks were giving the Nazis 
good reason for alarm. Everywhere the 
Red Army was pushing ahead. Its drive 
was only now getting into high gear, 
and already it had regained more terri- 
tory than during the entire winter cam- 
paign of 1941-1942. On Hitler's anni- 
versary, Moscow announced the re-tak- 
ing of Maikop. This was the only Rus. 
sian oil field that Hitler had been able 
to seize. Of the 330,000 Nazis trapped 
at Stalingrad, only 5,000 ROT un- 


captured. 


International News Pho... 


President reviewed U.S. troops in French Morocco. With him: Maj. Gen. 
Harmon, Lt. Gen. Clark. Sgt. Oran Lass of Kansas City, Mo., drove jeep. 





Tunisian Scramble 


As patrols of ‘General Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army pursued the rear guard of 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps across the border 
of Tripoli and into Tunisia, the battle 
of Tunisia became a race against time. 
Rommel’s army of 60,000 was making 
a headlong dash up the coast to join 
forces with the troops of “Col. Gen. 
Dietloff von Arnim in Northern Tunisia. 
General Montgomery's forces were try- 
ing desperately to overtake and destroy 
the Axis forces. 

In central Tunisia, British, French 
and United States troops were strug- 
gling through the mud toward Gabes 
and Sfax. Their object was to cut off 
Rommel’s line of retreat. . 

-The next obstacle in the path of the 
Eighth Army would be the Mareth 
Line. Rommel would certainly use it to 
delay his pursuers. 

The’ Mareth Line is a series of con- 
crete pillboxes and gun emplacements. 
It runs south for about 40 miles from 
a point near Gabes. It was originally 
built by the French to protect Tunisia 
against the Italians in Tripoli. 

While the land fighting in Tunisia 
was still on a small scale, the battle for 
the air increased in intensity. Allied 
bombers struck at Axis bases all the way 
from Sicily to the Gulf of Gabes. 


Marseille Fights Back 


The Old Port is the toughest section 
of the toughest city in France: the Med- 
iterranean port of Marseille. In the tor- 
tuous alleys and crowded houses of the 
Old Port live 50,000 fishermen, sailors 
and dock workers. 

The Germans announced recently 
that the Old Port’s inhabitants were to 
be removed, its buildings razed. The in- 
habitants dug out hidden weapons, and 
barricaded elves in their homes. 
French police and Gestapo agents were 
driven off. The Germans had to bring 
up artillery to clean out the section 
building by building. More than 6,000 

rsons were arrested, 40,000 sent to 

evacuation camps,” 300 men. and 
women shot. 

The Germans said their purpose was 
ha rid of ¢riminals and “secret poli- 

i organizations, Communists and 
Jews.” But some observers thought that 
the Old Port might have made a good 
landing-place for Allied invaders. 
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Jeffers Hits Delay 


William M. 
istrator, demanded. last week that “the 
Army and the Navy and these loafers” 
be kept out of war plants so that plant 
managers can “get out the production 
we need.” By “loafers,” so ex- 
plained, he meant “so-called expedit- 
ers.” These are Army and Navy com- 
missioned officers who are stationed in 
war plants to help keep production 
speeded up. 

“More production and less_interfer- 
ence in the plants” was Mr. Jeffers’ so- 
lution of one of the big*problems being 
debated in Washington today. That is 
the problem of. how to divide scarce 
construction materials between 100-oc- 
tane gasoline plants, escort vessels to 
fight submarines, and synthetic rubber 
plants. “I say we can get them all,” 
the Rubber Administrator declared. 

Mr. Jeffers later said that he had no 
quarrel with the Army and Navy. “I 
was asked what was holding up the 
rubber program, so I told .” he 
said. 


Subsidy fo Farmers 


The Government will buy up the 
entire 1943 pack of tomatoes, peas, 
map beans, and sweet corn and then 
sell it back to the canners at a lower 
price than the Government paid, (The 
“pack” is the portion of any crop which 
is canned.) But in order to be in on 
this transaction, the canners will have 


PA de < quo eps rice to the 
farmers who grow the vegeabibe. 

This roundabout transaction has two 
purposes (1) It will guarantee farmers 

gh enough prices to encourage them 
to grow large crops of vegetables. (2) 
It will make it unnecessary for the 
canners to pass their higher costs along 
to the consumer. 

This Sys announced by Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, was 
at once assailed by Congressmen. They 
admitted it aan f save money for con- 
sumers on the prices of canned goods. 
But, they declared, it will cost taxpayers 
$100,000,000 a year. It will also, ac- 
cording to critics, pile up the public 
debt and help bring on inflation. tics 


also said that the Department of Agri- 
culture has no authority and no ap- 
propriations with which to carry out 


such a program. 


effers, Rubber Admin- | 





éh 
Flynn Withdraws 


The day after he returned from Casa- 
blanca, President Roosevelt withdrew 
his nomination of Edward J. Flynn to 
be Minister to Australia. The with- 
drawal was announced to the Senate 
just as debate on the nomination was 
about to open. —- 

The President acted on Mr. Flynn's 
request. In a letter to the President, Mr. 
Flynn wrote: “I am unwilling to per- 
mit my candidacy to be made the ex- 
cuse for partisan, political debate. . . 
It would imply unfortunate disunity.” 

In withdrawing the nomination, the 
President forestalled a bitter Senate de- 
bate on Mr. Flynn’s qualifications. 

Mr. Flynn esque the withdrawal 
of the nomination although the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee had 
earlier voted 13 to 10 to recommend 
its confirmation, The vote was so close 
that opponents of the nomination be- 
lieved they could defeat it on the Sen- 
ate floor? Mr. Flynn might have been 
rejected by from 6 to 10 votes. 

Defeat of Mr. Flynn’s nomination 
would have been the first rejection of a 
diplomatic nominee since President 
Benjamin Harrison’s nominee to Ger- 
many, Murat Halstead, failed to be con- 
firmed in 1889, Halstead was rejected 
because he had writtgn articles de- 
nouncing the purchase of Senate seats. 
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"Rick" Takes Over VC 


Eddie Rickenbackey is back as chair- 
man of the National Policy Committee 
of the High School Victory Corps. He 
signalized his return from the Pacific 
war front with an interview in which he 
recommended a wartime educational 
program. Training in the liberal arts 
should be postponed_until the war is 
over, said the flyer: High schools should 
devote themselves exclusively to the 
task of training soldiers and war work- 
ers. 

The war will last at least until the 
fall.of 1944, Mr. Rickenbacker prophe- 
sied. No education can be important 
until it is won, unless it contributes to 
that end. 

What about planning for college, 
Eddie was asked. “I don’t think they 
[students] should think in terms of 
college,” he replied, “unless they are 
physically handicapped~. . . The job is 
to win the war. There will be plenty of 
time for them to go back to school 
after we get the job well done.” 


Marines Form WAMS 


The Army has its WAACs, the Navy 
its WAVES, the Coast Guard its SPARS. 
Now the United States Marines are to 
have a women’s auxiliary too: the 
WAMS. (Their official name will be 
the United States Marine Corps Wom- 
en’s Reserve. ) 

The WAMS will “relieve trained 
Marines for combat duty.” It was re- 
ported that Mrs. Thomas W. Streeter 
of Morristown, N. J., a commercial pilot 
and the mother of four children, would 
be the WAMS’ commander. 


International News Phot« 


Dr. Alberto Guani (left), foreign minister and vice president-elect of 
Uruguay now visiting U. S., is greeted by Sen. Tom Connally (center), 
chairman Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and Vice President Wallace. 
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Great Soldier 
and Gentleman 


OBERT EDWARD LEE was grad- © 
vated from the Military Acad- jj 

emy at West Point and later served |} 
as its superintendent. \ 

He fought brilliantly in the Mex- 
ican War. In 1861 he offered his 
services to the Confederacy. \\ 

Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
was small and poorly equipped. But 
his military genius balked Union 
commanders for four years. " 

Few generals have been as loved 
and respected by their troops as & 
was Lee. He is considered one of the 
greatest generals of all time. 








SJ IN MAY, 1863, LEE WON A BRILLIANT 

VICTORY OVER FEDERAL FORCES AT 

CHANCELLORSVILLE. BUT THIS VICTORY | Jam , 

WAS MARRED BY THE DEATH OF LEE’S | [ 4 

GREATEST LIEUTENANT—GENERAL : AT THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG — JULY },2,3, 

ta : Ss Y 3— WHERE LEE’S FINAL ATTEMPT TO INVADE 
THE NORTH WAS SMASHED, LEE AND GENERAL 
LONGSTREET STOOD WATCHING THE VICTORIOUS 
” | FEDERAL TROOPS SWARMI 
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The Story Behind THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 








An interview with W. L. White, who describes 
each step in the making of a notable book 


db THE comment that They Were 
Expendable had been a fine choice 
of title for his book on Lieutenant 
Bulkeley and his crew, W. L. White 
said: “I had to shove it down the throat 
of every one who had anything to do 
with the book before publication. All 
that saved my title was that, after 
they'd read the book, they could not 
think of a better title. There was a 
food reason for that. The title was 
uilt in. ae? 

“An interesting. thing about titles 
that Harold Guinzberg, the head of 
' the Viking Press, told me is this: ‘A 
good title is the title on a successful 
book.’ You_know, that’s a truth. Look 
it over. When you think of Dodsworth 
—well, it was a ay novel, so Dods- 
worth seems a fine title. So would 
‘Smith’ or ‘Russell’ be a good title, All 
you need nit olirtew it is a good book. 

“Now- for interview—I hate to be 
in the position of asking you to pull 
punches, but if I get too indiscreet I 
wish you would pull them,. because of 
the four other guys who are in on this 
book—and they are Navy officers. They 
can’t be indiscreet, and I don’t want to 
be indiscreet for them by proxy.” 

“How did you get the chance to 
write They Were Expendable?” 

“It was kicking around. Yes, you can 
almost say that. The Navy publicity 
peor had the story and it seemed 
swell to them, but some of the people 
they put it up to couldn’t seem to see 
it. The story had been turned down at 
least once. When the suggestion came 
- to me that I might look into it on the 
chance that there was a good magazine 
story in interviews with Bulkeley and 
the other guys back from Bataan—well, 
I was in a good spot because of cir- 
cumstances. 

“You see, from the moment the war 
began I'd had an itching to get to the 


Philippines. I couldn’t swing it—there 
was no room for correspondents in the 
planes—but I was eaten by the desire 
to get there and see the action at first 
hand, so naturally I thought about it 
a great deal, it was on my mind a lot. 
I didn’t know anything about the indi- 
vidual figures, but I was enormously 
curious as to the mechanics of the 
business—of just how the plans of de- 
fense had been worked out, what sort 
of troops were there, what the country 
was like, how the natives felt about the 
Japanese. I wanted to know the broad 
generalities of the campaign and what 
was behind the generalities. 

“So when the suggestion was made 
I went to see Bulkeley, who is a first- 
rate Navy man, the kind of fellow who, 
if he tells you that he fired a torpedo 
from 2,000 yards you know that it 
wasn’t 2;200 or he’d have said so. So 
that was fine, and he gave me a lot of 
tough, solid stuff, because he has a 
go tough Navy mind, an engineer's 
mind.” 


“Did you have any trouble catching 


up with him?” ; 
“The Navy was running him around 


' selling War Bonds and so on. I followed 


him to Washington, where he was 
spending quite a bit of his time hang- 
ing around the White House, because 
the President wanted to talk to him, 
and he was having lunch with admirals, 
and so on. I went to a couplé of the 
lunches and couldn’t get ariything there. 
So I said, look, how about my coming 
out to where you are staying in the 
evening, and we can dig into 
this, He seemed relieved and said that 
this suggestion suited him fine. So each 
evening about 9 I'd go to the suburban 
home of friends, where he was staying, 
and we'd go out on the screened porc 
and slap mosquitos and talk for about 
three hin To make notes. 


By Robert van Gelder 


Reprinted from The New York Times Book 
Review by special permission of the editor 


“I had made the deal with the Navy 
publicity people that I was to see as 
many of the men of Bulkeley’s squadron 
as were available, because—you know 
how it is—if you have four or five men 
to talk to there usually is one who has 
that flair—who has seen and noticed the 
details you need, and remembered what 
his mood was, and what the sky looked 
like,.and so on, and can tell you the 
story. Kelly was that guy, as it turned 
out. 

“I went to the Newport base and 
the men gave their time; they were en- 
tirely cooperative. The system was to 
get up in what is the middle of the 
night for me—that is, before 7 o’clock— 
have breakfast in the officers’ mess, and 
then pick one guy to interview and go 
to work on him. I guess I talked to 
Kelly most often and for the longest 
periods. 

“The note-taking went on all day. I 
hadn’t brought a typewriter or paper, 
so I bought some of these big Lion 
brand notebooks that school kids use“ 
and some pencils, and the interviewing 
went on from 8 in the morning until 5 
in the afternoon, with an hour out for 
lunch. That started on Monday, and on 
Thursday afternoon I was holding my 
pencil in my fist because of the callous 
on my index finger. 

“Well, as I said, Kelly had the flair, 
and the first afternoon I recognized this 
and said, ‘The first thing we must think 
of is structure, because if we don’t get 
structure into this story we can’t work 
it right.’ Kelly understood about struc- 
ture, of course, with his engineering 
training, so he said okay. Then I said 
that re were three lines, three 
themes, that we had to stick. to. ‘The 
first is this—you started with six boats. 
and in the end there was only one. 
Now there is a clear line—what hap- 
pened to each of these other boats and 
what were you doing when you heard 
what had happened to them? That's 
the first line. The second line is that 
you started out thinking that you were 
winning and then you learned bit by 
bit that you were losing, and finally 
realized that you had lost. And then the 
third line—I think that should be the 
story of the girl.’ Well, he felt the same 
way about letting the girl be brought 
into it that you would, but, of course, 
all I hows g was just the simple story, 
the absolute truth without decorations, 
and it was a fine clear story. It seemed 
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to me it helonged. Kelly realized that 
it belonged, so he said all right. The 
tough job later was in running that 
story through the book because, of 
course, the girl drops out mighty early. 
But there were those things that re- 
minded him of her and so it was pos- 
sible to carry this line through. 

“So, you see, the background was 

retty much established in my mind 

fore the talking started, and the 
themes were there—the plan of the 
structure. It seems to me that is a main 
thing when you are after a story. Inven- 
tion isn’t much in a story, anyway. You 
take the human hand. If you tried to 
invent the human hand you'd be up 
against three billion years as a rival, 
and you'd hit all kinds of unexpected 
snags. Same way when you're writing a 
story. If you try to invent something 
that is like truth, or will pass for truth, 
you have a very tough time and what 
is the sense of it? Because you can't 
invent anything as good and sound as 
the facts. 

“When I make notes I am lazy—I just 
put down a word here, a phrase there. 
Then I type the stuff out and don’t 
necessarily refer to those notes again 
because they have gone through my 
mind, have gone through it once when 
I made them and once when I typed 
them. They are there. 

“I came back to New ¥ork and 
rented a ten buck-a-week room at the 
Brevoort as « working place, and ‘set up 
a work table, and spread out the notes 
in chapter form on the bed. I didn’t use 
chapters in the story, but I had the 
material divided up into chapters in 
my head. 

“I knocked out ten pages and read 
them over, and it was plain that the 
best style for this yarn was dialogue— 
there was a slowdown when I left dia- 
logue, when I stepped in myself. Well, 
I knew that if I wrote it all in dialogue 
—you know how it is—I was taking a 
chance of being pushed out of the pic- 
ture altogether, because people would 
say, ‘wasn’t he the lucky guy to be 
there with a stenographer or a dicta- 
phone handy and just take this down?” 
No one would consider the fact that 
their talk ran to better than a hundred 
thousand words, naturally, talking as 
they had for many days, and that what 
they had said was boiled down and had 
some good lines by me thrown in now 
and then. But I figured, I am old 
enough to take a pushing around if it is 
coming to me. I'll do this right. 


“Then I thought, ‘Look, I am not _ 


oing to fool with this story.’ Well, 
k,’. I thought, ‘I will let this run its 
natural length, If it is a magazine story, 
fine, and if it turns out to be book 
length. why fine, but I am not going to 
fool with it; Il let it run as it likes. 
“That is what I did. It ran to about 


44,000 words and I wrote fast on it, 
finished it in ten days. The last five days 
or so I'd work until 4 or 5 in the morn- 
ing, go home, sleep a few hours, and 
then back to the sawmill. I kept it 
tight, but I didn’t throw away any- 
thing just to make it tighter. I wanted 
it tight but complete. - 

“Every now and then Id _ finish 
twenty pages, and a messenger bay 
would appear and take them away to 
my agent. He'd get o: the telephone 
and give me news of how I was doing— 
that the Book-of-the-Month Club was 
holding a special meeting on it, that the 
Reader's — thought it was fine, but 
wondered if I could keep it going as 
well as I'd started it.” 

“That must have been hard to take. 
Don’t gs find you work better if peo- 
ple tell you your stuff is lousy whea 
you are in the middle of it?” I asked. 

“Yes, that would have bothered me— 
I know what you mean. I'd have tried 
to perfect the last part, to make it live 
up to the first—but, you see, my ad- 
vantage there was that the work had 
really been done. It was all clear in my 
head. I was just typing it.” 

“Did you worry about censorship?” 

“I tried not to. I knew that it had to 
be censored, but there was nothing I 
could do about that. Later I was 


pleased by a comment that Hans Habe, © 


the author of Thousands Shall Fall, sent 
my publisher. He said in effect that only 
a country that was sound all the way 
through would permit a book such as 
mine to be published in’ wartime. 

“Yes, it has had a good play,” said 
Mr. White of his book. “I seem to have 
hit the mood of that moment, of the 
moment that it appeared. You can't 
repeat on things like that, I suppose, 
but it is swell to do it.” . 

W. L. White is the son of William 
Allen White, newspaper owner, of Em- 
poria, Kan. “You can't imagine what it 
is like,” he said, “to be the son of a 
man like that unless you have lived 


‘through it. What I mean is newspaper 


publishers who. weren’t quite sure of 
themselves and were wishing that they 
had someone like William Allen White 
to make decisions for them would think 
to themselves,.“Why, he has a son,” and 
they'd hire me. They'd feel fine then, 
thinking they had William Allen White 
aroundthe place. The trouble was that 
I'm just the son. I am another guy. 
I'm not for people such as Landon 


when they want to be President. So . 


after a little while these publishers 
would hear that I was saying things 
that weren't solid Republican and 
they'd feel betrayed. They’d feel that I 
had gotten them to hire me under false 
pretenses. So I'd have to move on.” 

Now in his early forties, Mr. White 
has been a newspaper man for a good 
many years. 


W. L. WHITE 

In reviewing 
one of W. L. 
White’s books 
one  néwspaper 
critic called it 
“a simple,~mov- 
ing, expert- ac- 
count of a re- 
porter who felt 
as well as saw, 
who understood as well as heard.” 
And that’s why Mr. White rings a 
bell when he takes time out of his 
busy life to write up something he 
has witnessed. He rang that bell in 
his book Journey. for Margaret (see 
Schol. Jan. 11, 1942 for an excerpt 
from the movie scenario based on the 
book); he rang it again in his They 
Were Expendable, the story of the 
part played by our Motor Torpedo 
Boat Squadron 3 in the Philippine 
campaign. The New Yorker called 
it “a short, grim, glorious book.” 

William Lindsay White, known as 
“Young Bill” to distinguish him from 
his celebrated father, William Allen 
White, was born in Emporia, Kan- 
sas (1900). When he was fourteen 
he divided his time between school 
and his first job—he became a re- 
porter on his father’s celebrated 
newspaper, the Emporia Gazette. He 
has stayed with newspaper work ever 
since, with time out, every now and 
then, for a book or a magazine ar- 
ticle. He has also served as war cor- 
respondent for both the press and the 
radio. 

When he was eighteen Young Bill 
accompanied his father, who wanted 
his son to get a real taste of jour- 
nalism, to the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference. Upon his return he spent a 
year at the University of Kansas, and 
from there went on to Harvard. Af- 
ter his graduation he went back to 
work on his father’s paper. In 1935 
he became a member of the staff of 
the Washington Post. Two years 
later he joined the staff of Fortune 
Magazine. From 1939' to 1940 he was 
European correspondent for the New 
York Post and forty other dailies. 

At present “Young Bill” is living 





in New York City, with his wife and _ 


adopted daughter, Barbara. There's 


@ persistent report that when his. 
present assignment, covering the Bat- — 


tle of Britain (as a resident of New 
York sees it) is done, he “hopes to 
satisfy a long-standing ambition and 
own a cow.” - 
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' FOLLOWING the FILMS 
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(Tops, don’t miss) 


COMMANDOS STRIKE AT 
DAWN. (Columbia. Di- 
rected by John Farrow. 
Produced by L. Cowan.) 


“rr 


THE EDITORS of Scholastic -present 
their Blue Ribbon Award for she best 
motion picture of the month to Colum- 
bia Pictures for their production, Com- 
mandos Strike at Dawn. Adapted from 
a story by C. S, Forester, Commandos 
Strike at Dawn is a starkly realistic por- 
trayal of the life 
and death of a 
Norwegian town. 
No ‘quarter is 
asked or given by 
Director John 
Farrow in i 
demonstration of 
what can happen 
to ordinary 
peace-loving 
people caught in 
the path of inva- 
sion. 

The Norwegian 
village shown in 
the picture is nameless, but representa- 
tive of too many towns all over Europe. 
Into its quiet, sunny streets on an April 
morning in 1940 come the marching 
feet of Nazi soldiers. The villagers soon 
discover the meaning of the New Order. 
They see their property confiscated, 
their young men sent off to enforced 
labor in Germany, their children taught 


Commoandes Strike at 
Dawn receives Schol- 
astic Blue Ribbon 


(Worthwhile) 


*(So-so) 


Nazi doctrines in the schools. Those who 
protest are shot. 
But the villagers have lived too long 
as free men to endure these outrages 
assively. Behind drawn blinds at night 
they meet secretly with their leader, Eric 
Toresen (Paul Muni). To them Toresen 
says: 

““Now we discover there is only one 
regulation—kill or be Killed. I am ready 
to. observe that regulation. I have come 
to ask you how we can change over 
in this jungle from the murdered Nor- 
wegian people to the murdering Norwe- 

ian le.” 
gig ood his own words by 
killing the Nazi colonel in charge of oc- 
cupation of the village. While hiding out 
in the woods, Eric discovers a secret air- 
field from which the Nazis plan to blast 
Britain’s supply lines. He steals back to 
the village, and with several other Nor- 
wegian patriots, makes his escape to 
England in a fishing boat. -There he 
warns the Admiralty of the Nazi plans, 

Eric returns to Norway to lead a 
Commando raid on the airfield. The pic- 
ture could have no more exciting or 

cular a climax. The precision of 

e Commando attack, the ruthless 
hand-to-hand combat, is a perfect piece 
of cinematic reconstruction. This is not 
surprising when you learn that the ac- 
tors were real Canadian Commandos- 
in-training. Major General A. E. Potts, 
who, organized the first actual Com- 
mando raid on Norway, was technical 
adviser. 


Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Paul Muni and Robert Coote as Commandos. 
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Lionel Barrymore as Thaddeus 
Stevens (left); and Van Heflin 
as President Andrew Johnson 


TENNESSEE JOHNSON. (M-G: 
“1 M. Directed by William Diet- 
erle. Produced by J. Reuben.) 


THE STORY of Andrew Johnson has 
much to recommend it as ideal scenario 
material. “Local-boy-makes-good” is the 
main theme, for Johnson rose from the 
status of an illiterate tailor’s apprentice 
to become President of the United 
States. Its conflict is exciting, for in the 
course of his political career Johnson 
made many powerful and bitter ene- 
mies. Not the least of these was Thad- 
deus Stevens. 

The film follows the broad outlines of 
Johnson’s career. He was self-educated, 
thrifty 4nd hard-working. He was also 
headstrong and ruthless, full of the cour- 
age of his convictions. When the War 
Between the States broke out, Johnson 
was considered a traitor by the other 
Southern senators because he stood by 
the Union. Johnson cared very little 
what other people thought. He was de- 
termined to do‘ only what he believed 
right. 

When a became President af- 
ter Lincoln’s assassination, he inherited 
a terrific problem, The fact that he stood 
for “restoration” and not “reconstruc- 
tion” of the South made Thaddeus Stev- 
ens his opponent. The feud between the 
two was long and bitter. It reached its 
dramatic climax when Johnson was im- 
peached by Congress and acquitted by 
one vote. 

The picture has stirred up some po- 
litical resentment because certain groups 
didn’t think Stevens should be made the 
villain of the piece. In our opinion, both 
Johnson and Stevens got a fair deal from 
the script, for it makes both out as sin- 
cere and courageous, though strong- 
willed men. Van Heflin plays Johnson as 
if the part had been-made to order for 
him. Lionel Barrymore plays the role 
of Thaddeus Stevens. 
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KUBLA KHAN 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 








In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree: 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
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happy fame he has, however, for he | * With walls and towers were girdled round: EI ons as 
interrupted the writing of “Kubla And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills = Bpyils s 
Khan.” Coleridge explains that af- = Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; = me’ Pu 
ter taking “an anodyne”’ he had fallen 2 And here were forests ancient as the hills, : "table 
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very words of a poem he had com- = As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted z xtbook ; 
posed while he slept. As much of = By woman wailing for her demon-lover! S Bprtant p 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Secial Studies and English) 

















side Washington 


There are three questions raised at 
he beginning of the article “Coordi- 
ating Latin America.” Give these ques- 
ions as a brief written test and have 
upils score their own papers. Next, 
ave pupils locate each of the 21 Latin 
erican countries. If outline maps are 
ilable, have various pupils draw in 
he boundaries and write in the names 
f the 21 republics. 

opics for Further Investigation: 
Consult any recent American history 
xtbook and make a timeline to show im- 
otant points in the relations of the U. S. 
nd Latin America since 1932, including 
be establishment of the Office of Coor- 
ator of Inter-American Affairs. See also 
Pan-Americana” in back issues of Scho- 
Wc. 

obert E. Lee 


After class has read‘ the picture 
jography of Gene al Lee raise these 
estions: (a) How can you justify 
e's feeling that he could not fight 
painst his native state of Virginia? 
b) Why was this decision a difficult 
he for Lee to make? (c) Why is Lee 
ed as one of the world’s greatest 
pmerals?P (d) What evidence is there 
at Lee was as great in defeat as in 
tory? 

Interesting readings about “Masse Rob- 
t” are: the account by General Grant in 
erica,- VIII, pp. 286-92; Wood, W., 
pptains of the Civil War, chap. 12; 
adford, G., Confederate Portraits, chap. 
which describes Lee at Gettysburg; 
adford, G., Lee, the American. See also 
inkwater, J., Abraham Lincoln for scene 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, and the 
mumental biography by Douglas S. 
eeman. 

all We Lower Voting Age to 18? 
Before reading the debate, have 
s complete the test on p. 16. Next 
€ a census to see how many would 
for and against such a move. Obtain 
toss-section of reasons for class vote. 
ten have class read the article. Next 
e pupils analyze the “pro” and 
bn” discussions made by high school 
pils. Major points should 0 listed 
the board and discussed. 


e Interrupt Our Broadcast” 
ave class read this article and then 
cuss these questions: (a) Do you 
eve, as did Woodrow Wilson, that 
e have no quarrel with the German 
ple”? (b) When the war ends should 
trust only those Germans under 5 
H over 50? Why or why not? (c) Can 
German people’s war psychology be 


























































































that Adamic’s Two Way Passage plan 
would work in Germany (Schol., Dec. 
7, 1942); (e) What are your conclu- 
sions concerning the long-term treat- 
ment of the German people? 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Casablanca Conference 
American History, European History 


After class has read the article about 
the Casablanca Conference raise these 
questions: (a) What was the main pur- 
pose of this conference? (b) What evi- 
dence is there to indicate that this 
major objective was accomplished? 
(c) Does it seem that a master plan of 
strategy was achieved? (d) In what 
ways did this meeting overshadow 
previous meetings between President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill? 
(e) Can you suggest reasons why the 
President felt it was necessary to have 
this meeting overseas instead of in 
Washington? (f) On what 2 major 
points has there been criticism of the 
Casablanca Conference? (g) Do you 
feel that the United Nations should 
have a single unified command or 
should “areas of responsibility” be as- 
signed according to a master plan? 
(h) Why do some critics feel that ex- 
planations for the absence of Stalin and 
Chiang Kai-shek are inadequate? (i) 
To what extent was the controversy be- 
tween Giraud and de Gaulle settled? 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

List in parallel columns what seem to 
have been the accomplishments of the 
Casablanca Conference and those things 
which seem to have been unsatisfactory. 
State beneath your tabulation what gen- 
eralizations you have. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


Consult Scholastic, October 5-10, 1942, 
“Managing a Global War,” p. S, and review 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(February 22-27 Issue) 


For Social Studies: 
Wages and Cost of Living: How 
Labor's Demands Affect Inflation 
The Submarine Menace — Hitler 
Risks All on Undersea Warfare 
Lessons from Britain, by Henry 
Steele Commager : 


For English Classes: 


“Spring, 1943,” a play about George 
ergs: by Geraldine McGaug- 


an 

“I'm a WAAC,” a personal narra- 
tive by a Junior Leader 

“Eighteen All Over,” by Margaret 
Weymouth Jackson 


For All Classes: 
Air Age Series: Physical Fitness for 


















Flyers 
Builders of America: U.S. Grant. 


questions in the Teacher Edition of the 
same issue. See also Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation Headline Book, Uniting Today for 
Tomorrow, pp. 51-62 and report on the 
topic “Unified Command for the United 
Nations.” 


Problems on the Food Front 
Modern Problems, American History 


After class has read the article have 
pupils complete and score the test on 
p. 16. Next take up these questions: 
(a) How can people who are not farm. 
ers help with the food problem? (b) 
How sf Lend-Lease, labor require- 
ments, steel allotments and the “ever- 
normal granary” program affect our 
food tpt anu (c) Do you feel that 
farmers should receive higher prices at 
this time? (d) Do farmers in general 
appear to want higher prices for their 
products just now? (e) What effects 
would increased farm prices have upon 
wage demands of industrial labor, upon 
inflation? (Discussion of wage demands 
of labor will be treated more fully in 
next week’s issue). (f) Would you call 
the “Big Four” a pressure group? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 

What plans are being made now in your 
community for increased agricultural out- 
put? Is the Victory Garden program -being 
pushed? Report on ways in which high 
school pupils may participate in these 
programs. 


Ireland and World War Il 


Modern Problems, European History 


After the class has read the article 
by Dr. Commager raise these ques- 
tions: (a) In what respects is Eire an 
independent nation? (b) What other 
parts of the former British Empire have 
similar status? (c) Why has Eire re- 
frained from joining the United Nations 
although Canada and other independ- 
ent parts of the former Empire have 
done so? (d) Can you suggest reasons 
why Ireland is divided into Eire and 
Ulster? (e) Do you feel that Eire 
should join the United Nations now? 
(£) What would the U.S. and Britain 
gain should Eire do so? (g) In what re- 
spects does Eire’s position resemble 
that of Finland as described in. last 
week’s issue of Scholastic? (h) In what 
ways does Eire’s position: differ from 
that of Finland? (i) Where in Ireland 
have American troops been in training? 


Key to ‘“‘WE CHALLENGE YOU” 
(Social Studies Quiz, Page 16) 


I. Who’s Who, What’s What? 9, 6, 8. 
10, 7, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5. 

Il. Fodd Front: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-T; 
6-F; 7-F; 8-T; 9-T; 10-T. 

Ill. Conference: 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b. 
IV. Lower Voting Age: Personal opin- 
ions. 
V. Human Bod 








and Flight: 1-a; 2-c; 
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FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Enemy 


This is the second and concluding 
part of the short story. Questions on 
the first part will be found in last week’s 
issue. One suggestion made last week 
was that pupils be allowed to conjec- 
ture as to the probable outcome of the 
story. If your pupils participated in this 
activity, they will now want to have 
some discussion of how close they were 
able to come to the correct conclusion. 
They may even want to look back at the 
first part of the story and see whether 
the author gave any hints leading to 
her own conclusion. 

Here are some discussion questions 
based solely on the final part: 


1. In what way could Sadao not escape 
from his education and background? 

2. What do you think lies back of the 
average Japanese’s determination to hate 
Americans? 

3. What characteristics of the Japanese 
people are clearly shown in this story? 

4. What sort of attitude toward the 
Germans do the General’s comments re- 
veal? 

5. Why are hired assassins tolerated in 
Japan? What would be the attitude of 
Americans toward a government which 
hired thugs to do its dirty work? 

6. What do you think led Sadao to his 
final decision to aid the sailor’s escape? 

7. Read the next to the last paragraph 
again carefully. How has the author been 
able to condense a great deal of back- 
ground and experience into a short space? 
How does this help bring the story to a 
conclusion? 

Assignment for the Class: 

Write briefly on one of the following 
topics: Pearl Buck, Interpreter of the 
Orient; The Short Story as a Means of 
Promoting Understanding; What an 
American Would Do if He Found a 
Wounded Japanese; or What We Can 
Do to Bring Out the Decent, Human 





Qualities in All People. The best com- 
positions should be shared with the 


whole class. 


The Story Behind 
They Were Expendable 


W. L. White, who wrote They Were 
Expendable, is also the author of an- 
other notable book, Journey for Mar- 
garet (see Schol., Jan. 11, for scenario). 
Both books have been much discussed, 
and both grew out-of Mr, White's ex- 
periences as a newspaper correspondent. 
As they are fascinating ‘reading, it is 
to be hoped that many pupils will read 
them. No better case could be made out 
for non-fiction than these thrilling books. 

When pupils have read this article 
on the writing of They Were Expend- 
able, raise these questions for discus- 
sion: 


1. What do you think of Mr. White’s 
idea of what makes a good title? 

2. What impression do you get of Com- 
mander Bulkeley from White’s comments? 

3. Why is it generally advisable to talk 
to several people who have shared the 
same experience rather than just one? 

4. Explain what you think White means 
by saying “Kelly had the flair.” 

5. What is the value. of havin 
or line to run through the book 

6. White apparently believes that “truth 
is stranger than fiction.” What else does 
he think about it? 

7. Do you think it is reasonable for an 
author to consider his own interests in 
presenting a story? 

8. To what does White attribute the 
success of his book? 


a theme 


FOR SPEECH CLASSES 


What Makes a Great American? 


Perhaps a social science class or his- 
tory class will wish to join with your 
pupils in considering this round table 
discussion, As a suggestion, eight pupils 
from your speech class might study this 


‘the business of thinking on a patriotic 
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| there. Later he traveled in the Mediter 














A.A.S.A. CALLED OFF 


The annual midwinter convention 
of the American Association of S@hool 
Administrators scheduled to be held 
at St. Louis, Missouri, February 26- 
March 2; has been cancelled, accord. 
ing to an announcement from N.E.A. 
headquarters in Washington. The 
change was made at the request of 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
because of pressure on transportation 
facilities by war necessities. 



























carefully, making changes in the lan. 
guage wherever they think it ad. 
visable. Then they should present the 
round table discussion before the other 
members of the class. At the close of 
the session, urge. everyone to take part 
in a discussion of what qualities a great 
American should possess. This will 
furnish a valuable exercise, not only in 
the art of oral expression but also in 













question. 
FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Coleridge’s interest in the supernat- 
ural and the romantic is never better 
illustrated than in this fragment, “Kubl: 
Khan.” It may also be pointed out that 
the same, dream-like, fantastic spirit, 
the half-real world of shadows and uwn- 
reality, pervades “The Ancient Marin- 
er.” Pupils may have some time and 
perspective in order to acquire “thal 
willing suspension of disbelief for the 
moment, which constitutes poetic faith,’ 
but if they can acquire it, they will en- 
joy this poem the more. 

The poet was born in 1772 in Devon- 
shire. He early wanted to be a surgeon, 
then a philosopher. He was a grea 
lover of books, but university life a 
Cambridge bored him and he enlisted 
with the ceagrens Military discipline 
was too much for him. With Southey 
he planned a Utopia on the banks of 
the Susquehanna in America, but as fa 
as he ever got was to acquire a wile 
which he considered neces to his 
scheme. It may be added that the mar 
riage was unfortunate. A patron enablei 
Coleridge to withdraw to the countn 
side and write. Wordsworth joined him 





































ranean. He died at the home of 
friendly surgeon, Dr. Gillman, in 18° 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
English Student Quiz Page 

I. 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 5-F. 

II. 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-c. 

IH], B-1; L-2; B-3; W-4; B-5; L-6; B-! 
B-8. ' 

IV. Check 1, 2, 5. 

Words to the Wise: 1-e; 2-n; 3-c; 
5-0; 6-b; 7-d; 8-1; 9-a; 10-h; li-g; 12 
13-f; 14-j; 15-k. 
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The Council 
on Foods 


OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 





HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THIS IMPORTANT 
BODY? THE WORK THEY HAVE DONE AND ARE DOING. 
HAS HELPED RAISE STANDARDS OF FOOD 
FORMULATION, MANUFACTURE, LABELING AND ADVERTISING 
--. AND ENCOURAGED GREATER PUBLIC DISCRIMINATION 
IN THE SELECTION OF FOODS 


1. Why was the Council. started? 


(Answer) It was decided, in 1930, by the 
American Medical Association that a 
committee was needed to pass judg- 
ment on the acceptability of food prod- 
ucts submitted for advertising in the 
association’s own Journal, and to pass 
on the claims such advertising con- 
tained. The board set up at that time has 
since come to be known 
as the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Asso- 
ciation. But the scope 
of its work and influ- 
ence has broadened 
greatly since 1930. 


2. How has its work broadened? 


(Answer) It was soon seen that the type 
of work this committee had undertaken 
was potentially of great —_ useful- 

ness. For, as scientific knowledge of 
nutrition grew by leaps and bounds, 
more and mofe food advertising made 
use of nutritional claims. Many of 
these claims were exaggerated, based on 
insufficient data, loosely conceived and 
presented: The public often found it hard 





5 to discriminate. Wouldn’t the commit-. 





tee be serving a useful purpose, then, by 
offering conscientious food manufac- 
turers and advertisers 


the privilege of sub- DOCTORS SAY! 


mitting their prod- 

ucts, processes and Alte 
advertising claims to INS! 
the Council for study, 
review and accept- ,uTrimous! 
ance? The commit- GOOD rey 
tee’s work was broad- 

ened to embrace this aot > hve: derma th 


advertising were 
larger concept. extremely “‘loose’”’ 


3. How is the Council made up? . 


(Answer) The Council is made up of 
leading authorities in various fields of 
medical and nutritional science, all of 
whom serve without pay. Their work is 
entitely in the public interest. 


4. What does “acceptance” mean? 
Sane Many enlightened food manu- 
facturers, distributors and advertisers 
recognized the value of the service 
offered by the Council on Foods and 
availed themselves of it. They realized 
that this committee—representing as it 
does the best modern thinking on nu- 
tritional in CEE help , food 





industry and the pub- 
lic both. The results of 
their cooperation have 
borne out this view. ; 
The Council on 
Foods reviews each 
product submitted to it; the processes 
by which it is made; its labeling; its 
advertising claims— in the light of the 
best authoritative opinion concerning 
food and nutritional values and of its 
published rules for “‘acceptance.” 
When the Council “accepts” a prod- 
uct, it permits its Seal of Acceptance to 
be used on it, and in that product’s ad- 
vettising. Acceptance means that the 
Council has assured itself that the prod- 
uct is wholesome, that it 
complies with certain pre- 
scribed requirements, and 
that its labeling and advertis- 
ing claims are proper and true. 


5. What are the broader functions 


of the Council? 


(Answer) The Council on Foods has 
helped in many ways to guide the coun- 
try’s nutritional thinking. It has fos- 





tered nutritional research — published 
monographs on nutritional problems of 
broad public interest—cooperated with 
entire industries in establishing better 
standards of composition, processing, 
labeling and the like. By publishing its 
“rules” and ‘“‘deci- 
sions’’—and enforcing 
them through with- 
holding itsacceptance 
—it has helped engen- 
der a sounder nutri- 
tional viewpoint in 
food manufactureand 
advertising . .. The Council on Foods and 
Nutrition is thus a potent force in helping 
the American family get wholesome, truth- 
fully advertised foods. 





Lack of Council acceptance of a food product 
may simply imply that its manufacturer has not 
chosen to submit it or its advertising to the 
Council. This implies no lack of merit in the 
product, or untruthfulness in its advertising. 
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Weekly Picture Biographies of Great 
Americans of the Past 


AIR AGE SERIES 


Weekly Illustrated Units on Aviation 





THE GREATEST STORY O 


OUR ERA 


EACH ISSUE 
of the graded 
SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE you 


WEEK—JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC— 
provides your stu- 
dents with the 
next chapter of the 
greatest story of 
our era—the story 
of a werld at 
war, 


Official Photograph—U. S. Marine Corps. 








Don’t let your students 





kK 


MISS A SINGLE CHAPTER 


of the greatest story of our times 


THE STORY OF THE NEXT SIX MONTHS—the story 
of the history making events taking place around the 
world week after week—will be the greatest story of 
our decadé—one of the greatest in modern history. 


IT’S OF VITAL IMPORTANCE that each of your 
students understand this story which will play such 
a large part in the shaping of their lives. 
bar « WANT TO READ about the battles on land, sea and in 
e air. 
THEY WANT TO KNOW the facts about world leaders . . . and 
world trends. 
THEY WANT TO DISCUSS the plans for their postwar world. 
THEY WANT TO UNDERSTAND how new factors will remake 
postwar maps. 


THEY WANT TO PREPARE themselves for their 
role for today, tomorrow and in the postwar 


A HALF A MILLION COPIES OF SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES are now being used by American teach- 
ers to help their students understand each new chapter 
of this great story. of a world at war. 


UNLESS YOU MAIL YOUR CONFIRMATION ORDER 
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today so we can continue your weekly shipments 
without interruption. 
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WHAT 
MAKES 
A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


ACH year, come hitiaigaat we 

receive requests from schools, 
north, east, south, west, for material 
suitable for an assembly program, 
having to do with-Lincoln and Wash- 
ington. Here’s a Round Table dis- 
cussion, given by the boys of the 
Jamaica Plain High School, Boston, 
Mass. Let’s listen in: j 


Wi.uiaM: A man is like a tree. Just 
as a tree strikes its roots deep into the 
soil and draws nourishment from it, so 
a man, although he owes much physi- 
cally and spiritually to the race from 
which he springs, finds that his life is 
directed by the environment in which 
he develops. We can understand Wash- 
ington pe Lincoln from knowing some- 
thing of their early, formative years. 

BrapForpD: I read something inter- 
esting the other day. It seems that Lin- 
coln’s ancestors came to this country 
from England in 1637, twenty years 
before the first of the Washingtons came 
to Virginia. Did you know that these 
early -Lincolns settled near Boston at 
Hingham, Massachusetts? 

Wi.u1aM: Yes. Lincoln was somewhat 
uncertain on that point in his ancestry; 
but it is generally accepted today as 
correct, 

BraDForD: From Hingham, one 
branch of these Lincolns went to Penn- 
sylvania and from there to Virginia. 
Both Lincaln’s and Washington’s grand- 
fathers were Virginians. 

Witt1aM: = Lincoln’s__ grandfather, 
Abraham Lincoln, emigrated to Ken- 
tucky. You know Kentucky was origin- 
ally a part of Virginia. Virginia sent out 
Lincoln and many other pioneers. So 
we may say that both Washington and 
— were of English and Virginian 
stock, ; 
Joun: I have always thought that 
Washington was so much more for- 
tunate than Lincoln to have been born 
in a comfortable home in tidewater 
Virginia, of parents of assured social 
standing. : 

AnTHur: But are you sure that the 
surroun: of Washington's birth were 
80 greatly to of Lincoln? 
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Joun: What do you mean, Arthur? 

Artuur: The home in which Wash- 
ington was born was a very modest 
farmhouse. It stood alone on some acres 
of land near a branch of the~ Potomac 
River called Pope’s Creek. His parents 
were plain, respectable, hard-working 

le. 

oHN: But I thought that they were 
rich! 

ArtHur: Not at all. Washington’s 
grandfather had secured the grant of 
some thousands of acres of uncleared 
forest lands. Land was cheap in those 
days. In Kentucky it sold for forty cents 
an acre. When Washington was born, 
his father was working hard to clear 
this land with the help of a few slaves. 

Joun: But the Washingtons had so- 
cia! position. 

Braprorp: You are thinking of the 
gay, social life of the wealthy Vir- 
ginians of that day, the so-called “First 
Families of Virginia:” Washington’s 

arents lived on the edge of this social 
ife. They saw it, but were not a: part 
of it. It was not until George Washing- 
ton’s eldest half-brother made a _ for- 
tunate marriage, and George himself 
later did likewise, that they entered into 
that inner circle. 

Frank: The social life out on the 
frontier where the young Abraham Lin- 
coln grew up was very different. Wealth 
and family position did not matter there. 
All the settlers were equally poor and 
struggling. It was the man_himself— 
what. his one and character con- 
tributed to the life Sf the community— 
that counted. Lincoln and Washington 
have this in common: they were the 
sons of farmers who were working hard 
to clear the land. 

Nea: There is one very great in- 
fluence in the lives ‘of these two Ameri- 
cans that we should not overlook, and 
that is ‘the influence of their mothers. 
Washington’s father, Augustine Wash- 
ington, died when his son, George, was 
eleven years old. The father left the 
best of his lands to his sons of his first 
marriage. George Washington was the 
eldest son_of his father’s second - mar- 
riage. His mother, Mary Ball Washing- 
ton, had to face the future at her hus- 
band’s death witl only a small farm on 
the Rappahannock River, near Freder- 
icksburg, some non-productive lands, 
and a few slave hands to raise food for 
her and her six — children. Mrs. 
Washington baat the help of her 
eldest son. She put responsibility on 


him and he shouldered it like a dutiful | 
son. One of the strongest traits in Wash- , 


ington’s character as a man was this 
sense of duty that he developed as.a 


boy. 

Gelconn: I like to read of Lincoln’s 
gentle mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 
She died of a sickness that swept the 
frontier when Abraham was only nine 


BY 
MARION CHESLEY, A. M. 


Head. of the History Department, 
Jamaica Plain High School, 
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years old. Nancy Lincoln liked to read, 
and made the practice of reading aloud 
to her boy from the Bible. 

GicBerT: Both Mary Ball Washing- 
ton and Nancy Hanks Lincoln taught 
their sons to love and fear “God. We 
Americans, are proud that our great 
men have been God-fearing men. 

Neat: One of the most interesting 
points of comparison between Wash- 
ington and Lincoln is that of physical 
appearance. What impresses you, Ar- 
thur, when you look at their pictures?. 

Artuur: I notice how different they 
were: the large, strong features, the 
firmness of mouth, the calmness of 
countenance of Washington, and the 
dark, sad, sensitiveness of Lincoln. 

Braprorp: Washington and Lincoln 
were much alike physically. They lived 
simple, active, outdoor lives. Both 
worked on a farm, but very heavy toil 
was required of Lincoln. 

pat: When Lincoln was eight years 
old am ax was put into his hand and 
he began splitting rails to fence his 
father’s land. 

MatrHEw: He had to plough, help 
build log cabins, and even slaughter 
animals. Sometimes his father hired him 
out to work for the neighbors. It-was 
a hard life for one so’ young, but it 
developed hard muscles, great strength, 
aud remarkable powers of endurance 
in him. At nineteen, Lincoln was the 
champion strong man of the Indiana 
countryside where the Lincolns then 
lived. 

Artuur: What did Lincoln look like 
at that time, John? 

Joun: He was very tall, six feet four 
inches in height. His hair was black, 
his eyes grey, and he weighed one hun- 
dred 8 po | pounds. 

Artuur: And Washington? 

Joun: Washington measured six feet 
two and weighed two ‘hundred and ten 
pounds. His hair was light brown in 
color; his eyes a greyish blue. His frame 
was better developed than Lincoln’s 
because his life as a boy was not so 
hard. But like Lincoln, Washington de- 
ba great physical strength. 

ILLIAM: Washington, they say, was 
an all-round athlete. He was an excel- 
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lent horseman, an expert swordsman, a 
formidable wrestler. Of course his long 
legs @nd arms gave him_an advantage 
over the other boys. He* was a great 
runner and swimmer, and was locally 
famous for his broad jump. (He was 
tops, too, at pitching quoits.) 

ArtHur: We have a special interest 
in the education of these two patriots. 
Will you tell us something, William, 
about their education? 

Wii: Everyone is familigr with 
the efforts that Lincoln made to get an 
education. In all he had less than a year 
of formal schooling. Everyone has 
heard how he walked miles to borrow 
a book, and how he used to study win- 
ter evenings by the open fire, figuring 
out sums with a piece of charcoal on 
the back of a wooden shovel. 

Artuur: And yet, wouldn't you say, 
William, that Lincoln was an educated 
man? 

Wi: Decidedly; a selt-educated 
man, and one whose education con- 
tinued throughout his life. 

MatTTHEw: At twenty he taught him- 
self geometry and higher mathematics 
so that he could become a surveyor. 

Artuur: And Washington? 

MatrtHew: Washington was a self- 

educated man, too. He was sent to 
school when he was eight years old, 
but was taken from school at fourteen 
to help his mother on the Rappahan- 
nock farm. He received only a very 
elementary education. However, he saw 
the need of education and he worked 
to perfect himself in English, particu- 
larly in spelling and composition. His 
voluminous correspondence and state 
papers are a very great credit to him, 
and, indirectly, to us. 
. Frank: Washington liked mathemat- 
ics and agriculture. He was very prac- 
tical and an excellent business man. 
The accounts which he kept through- 
out his life are models of accuracy and 
neatness. ; 

BrapForp: It is an interesting point 
that neither Washington nor Lincoln 
had a college education. 

Joun: But they valued a college edu- 
cation. Later in life, Washington sent 
his adopted son, George Washington 
Parke Custis," to Princeton College and 
Lincoln sent his son, Robert, to Har. 
vard. 

Neat: The frontier took the place of 
a college education in the lives of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. It was their train- 
ing school. Washington spent five years 
on the frontier: first, surveying the lands 
of Lord Fairfax, and later in‘ the service 
of Virginia. It was on the frontier that 
the real America was developing, Lin- 
coln was a part-of it. The frontier was 
a great influence in the lives of these 
two men for there they caught the 
vision of the future“greatness of our 
country. 








ArtHur: What would you say, Frank, 
are the qualities that make a great man? 

Frank: Well, I should say that he 
must be honest, intelligent and am- 
bitious. 

Braprorp: A 
and can be trusted. ‘ 

Joun: There is the story of Lincoln, 
who when a clerk in Illinois, by mistake 
overcharged a customer. He walked a 
numberof miles in the evening after 
the store closed to return the money—a 
matter of only sixteen cents. 

Antuur: Yes, and there was a happy 
ending to that story that isn’t PE 
known. Lincoln was invited to stay to 
es: 

Nea: Honesty was one of Washing- 
ton’s outstanding characteristics. You 
know the story of the cherry-trée that 
his first biographer, Parson Weems, 
told. 

BrapForp: They say the cherry-tree 
hat the good par 


eat man is honest, 


_ incident wasn’t true—that the g 


son invented the story. 

Neat; It may not have been true in 
fact, but it was in keeping with the 
known character of Washington. There 
was never a question of Washington's 
honesty. During his life he handled 


ge . re 


Here are the young men who took 
part in this Round Table Discussion: 
Left to right, top to bottom: Gilbert 
Hill, Matthew Buttiglieri, William 
Kenneally, Bratiford Mighill, Wil- 
liam De P le, John Finneran, 
Arthur Voelkel and Francis Murray. 
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| the Continental Army. 
MatrHEw: Washington and Lincoln 
were intelligent. As more and more 
people settled on the land, there was a 
t demand for surveyors’ to draw 
undary lines. People today are living 
in towns out in Illinois the boundaries 
of which were surveyed by Lincoln 
when he was twenty-three years of age. 

Braprorp: Washington showed in- 
telligence and wisdom in whatever he 
undertook. Present day army engineers 
say that‘ by modern standards of engi- 
neering Washington’s plan for the en- 
campment at Valley Forge was ninety 
percent perfect. _ 

NeAL: Washington and Lincoln 
served our country ifi time of great na- 
tional danger. Men of less calibre 
would soon have become discouraged, 
but, fortunately for us, our leaders were 
made of sterner stuff. Had Washington 
given up, the cause of American inde- 
pendence would have been lost. Had 
Lincoln failed, our great’ Union would 
have been destroyed. 

Wiit1am: Someone asked Washing- 
ton during the darkest hour of the 
American Revolution whether, if he lost 
New jersey. he would give up the 
struggle. You know his reply: “Give 
up? No! Though friends, followers, 
countrymen should betray or abandon 
me, -I will return to my own Virginia, 
plant the standard of liberty on my 
native mountains, and with the friends 
of freedom who remain, we will fight 
for our country and our homes.” 

Frank: That is the spirit that won 
American independence. Washington 
was the g who lost battles, but 
won campaigns. 

Artuur: I think we agree that a 

at American is one whe is honest, 
intelligent, and is ambitious to. serve 
his countrymen. He has courage and 
perseverance, and is ready to sacrifice 
all that he has in a just cause. 

BrapFrorD: A great man is a just 
man. It was Lincoln’s sense»of justice 
that made him say of slavery: “If that 
isn’t wrong, then nothing is wrong.” 

Artuur: | think a great man is one 
who recognizes the _— truth that the 
power for good in the-world is. greater 
than the power fo: evil. He believes 
that right makes might and must pre- 
vail. He knows that no question is ever 
on the basis 
of justice. 

Gr.BerT: A great American loves his 
country and believes in its high destiny. 
He is a man of vision. Washington 
and Lincoln caught the vision of a 
great, united people—the American Na- 
tion.’ To establish and preserve this 
nation they dedicated their lives. 
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WHEN our hearts are young and 
VV vay, we have adventures—with 
writing, among other things. Clever 
original rhymes, and many of them, 
dress up the story in the following. 


Poem 


This witty little ditty 

Is about a certain Kitty, 
And, although it is a pity, 
Has a moral to unfold. 


Though she wasn't very pretty, 
She was twice as nice as Hitty, 
Who was cynically witty, 

Very proud, and rather cold. 


Then there came one Ernest Plover, 
Who would fain be Hitty’s lover, 
But she swore by skies above her 
That this Plover was too old. 


Now when Kitty saw this man, sir, 
“Yes,” would sure have been her answer. 
(She was always a romancer, 


And at times a trifle bold.) 


Even though he wasn’t handsome, 
He gave Kit a ruler’s ransom 

To be his. And Hitty’s glance, some 
Say, was wondrous to behold. 


And the moral which ’'m humming 
Goes for citying or slumming: 

If you're doing any chumming, 
That which glitters may be gold. 


Anne Gage, 15 


Horace Greeley High School 
Chappaqua, New York 
Sylvia Kurson, Teacher 


The contributors of the two prose 
sketches don’t mind a laugh at their 
own expense and their expression is 
as amusing as their ideas. 


Hats | 


Hats are for other people—but not 
for me. I am one of those creatures 
authors speak of as “wandering bare- 
headed through the mist.” Well; not 
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quite. I do wear kerchiefs for my fum- 
bling through mists. And don’t say I 
shouldn’t because I have a roun: face. 
I know it. If I look like Olga frond 
the Volga—so what? It’s Russian. All 
around the world our allies are fighting. 
United we stand or we'll all starve sepa- 
rately. 

To go back to hats, I have sworn off 
them till I reach maturity, at which 
phase I shall indulge my fancy for flow- 
ing veils and dramatic scarves dangling 
from a bit of fur, like the one Greer 
Garson had in Mrs. Miniver. While 
adolescent, however, I refuse to settle 
for puerile beanies, campus hats which 
make me look as if I'd been squashed 
in, and demure but dumpy bonnets. 
It’s Schiaparelli or nothing i me. 

I almost did buy a hat once. It was 
last summer when I was flush with the 
am of my work as a waitress at a 
ocal beanery. It was a black pill box 
with a veil and gold embroidery. The 
price of this little number was $4.95. 
That got me. When ‘you're used to 
shelling out four bits on a kerchief, ten 
times that amount seems quite a sum 
for headgear. Still, I was tempted. If I 
say so myself, that hat made me look 
like a full page ad in Mademoiselle. It 
had glamor—and plenty of it. 

So for two days, I, like Launcelot 
Gobbo, had a ringside seat for a wres- 
tling match between my conscience and 
the Debbil. Well, the Debbil won, and 
I had the hat laid away until my next 
payday. 

Ir an hour I returned to the forbid- 
ding character with whom I'd made the 
deal. Feebly, I informed her that maybe 
she'd better not iay it away. She did a 
fast freeze from zero to below. I didn’t 
even ask for a refund on my deposit; 
I simply fled with my flag at half mast. 
I never returned. 

I'm still wandering kerchiefed 
through mists or snows or almost any- 
thing. But don’t get me wrong. I like 
hats. You might even add in a gen- 
erous mood that hats don’t lock so re- 
volting on me either. It’s just that as I 
said before, I'll take Schiaparelli or 
nothing. 

Marjorie Powell, 16 
Missoula (Mont.) County High School 
Helen Fink, Teacher 
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FRIDAY, February 19th, is 
the date this month for our 
Round Table broadcast. Tune 
in on Ted Malone’s “Between 
the Bookends” radio program 
(Blue Network 2:15-2:30 p.m. 
Eastern War Time) to hear 
poems selected from recent 
Round Table pages read over 
the air. 











Cold Punishment 
And Hard Facts 


Many times.I have seen people skim- 
ming gracefully along over the icy sur- 
face of lakes and thought how simple 
it looked. Little did I ‘realize that ice 
skating has all the odds against it. You 
freeze, you fall down, your ankles seem 
to be made of rubber and hardly able 
to support your weight. While you lace 
your shoes up tightly your hands freeze. 

When you stand up, you feel some- 
what as if you were standing on a tight 
rope. Immediately, your feet fly out 
from under you, and plop! Some friend 
picks up the pieces, and you try to 
collect yourself and your injured pride. 
Then you cautiously push one foot 
forward. It looks so simple when you 
see it done in the movies and when 
your own friends whizz past, cutting 
figure eights at random. Then you pull 
the other foot up to the first and that 
goes on for a few yards. All of a sudden 
out of nowhere a battered tin can 
comes flying in among your skates, and 
down you go. A dozen boys come zoom- 
ing up for this object so that they may 
finish their hockey game. 

You start out again and are getting 
along fine when a dull ache begins in 
your ankles. It grows and grows. Then 
some kind soul offers to skate with you. 
You lock hands with your partner and 
find that it is fun to go sailing along 
on little silver blades. Suddenly a hor- 
rible problem confronts you. Either 
you're going to run straight into a tall 
bank or else you're going to have to 
turn. Your partner tells you to cross one 
foot over the other. You take him 
literally—and you are both sprawled 
out on the ice. After you regain your 
composure, your friend kindly demon- 
strates what he meant. 

By this time your feet feel as if they 
were icicles. Your ankles ache and you 
ache. You unlace your skates and put 
on your icy. shoes and hobble home. 
Call me just plain crazy, or a sucker- 
for-punishment, or whatever you wish, 
but as soon as I finish this, I'm going 
back down to the lake and try again. 


Betty Windsor, 17 


Boonville (Mo.) High School 
Elsie Nussmann, Teacher 
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yw QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH . 


Here are some true-false questions covering the final in- 
stallment of “The Enemy.” Circle the letter T for true state- 
ments, or the letter F for false ones. 


1. T F The servants left because they feared Sadao had 
been so long in America he had grown to like Americans. 

2.T F The old General wished to help Sadao because he, 
too, secretly sympathized with the Americans. 

8. T F The young sailor escaped from his assassins by 
stealing Sadao’s rowboat. 

4.T F The old General told Sadao that he had forgotten 
his promise to help Sadao get rid of his prisoner. 

5. T F The servants steadfastly refused to come back be- 
cause the house was full of white man’s smell. 



















li. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


When you have read “The Story Behind They Were 
Expendable,” underline the best completing word or phrase 
in each of the following sentences: 


1. Mr. White believes that a good title is (a) one that des- 
cribes the contents of the book; (b) the title on a successful 
book; (c) one whose meaning is not clear until the book-has 
been read. 


2. William White found his interviews with prepa: Be 
productive when they were held (a) at lunches with ; 
(b) at the home where Bulkeley was staying; (c) at his own 
hotel. 

8. In order to “work” the story right, Mr. White felt that 
they must think first about (a) structure; (b) choice of words; 
(c) descriptions. 

4. The main ag of notes, says William White, is to (a) 
provide accurate details for transcription later; (b) fill the 
gaps in the narrative; (c) fix the facts in the writer's mind. 

5. In writing They Were Expendable, William White found it 
best to (a) worry about censorship; (b) try to hold down the 
length of the story; (c) let the story work out naturally. 



















lll. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Label the facts which apply only to Lincoln with an L. 
Mark those which apply pi 8 to Washington with a W. If 
any of the facts siinly to both men, label them B. All facts 
are from “What Makes a Great American?” 
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His grandfather was a Virginian. 

Ancestors came to America in 1637. 

Parents were farmers. 

Was born near Pope’s Creek, a branch of the Potomae, 
Was taught by his mother to love and fear God. 
Was champion strong man at nineteen. 

Was largely self-educated. 

Knew something of surveying and engineering. 


‘w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR— 
—And join the discussion: 


1. How would you answer the question which Sadao asks 
himself at the end of “The Enemy”? 
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SCHOLASTIC 


A Page af Tips and Tests 


Studs nts of Ena sh 


2. Do you think that encouragement in the midst of hard work 
is likely to lead toa let-up in endeavor? 

8. What qualities and characteristics would you add to the 
list set forth by 


WRITE IT DOWN z 


1. Have you ever had to make a difficult choice between your 
inclinations or your sympathies and what you considered to be 
your duty? How did you solve your problem? Write about it in 
a brief narrative. ; 

2. Are you a sucker for agin Oo fancy hats? Perhaps 
you find popcom uresistible, even though it sticks in your 
teeth and scratches your craw. Or maybe you wear y' out 

lling for the home team at basketball games. If so, you have 
ihe-tdia Got on euney. Wille 6 aeok 


‘v MIND YOUR LANGAUGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Can you condense thoughts? For each phrase in 
italics find one word that means the same thing. (a-i are 


from “The Enemy”; j-o are from “Story Behind They Were - 


Expendable.”) 
a. contemptuously f. comprehension k. 
b. assuage E: dere. L Fair 
ec. brusquely slatternly m. subsist 
d. ruthlessness i. ee n. stamina 
e. submerged j. in o. incredible 


1. The submarine went under water before our gunner could 
2. To endure the rigors of war a soldier must have strength 


and vitality. 

8. A who with bluntness to his customers 
will soon find himself out of a job. 

4. To many people a snake is unpleasant and offensive. 


5. Many tales of heroism in this war are belief. 
6. “Time will make less severe the grief you now feel,” wrote 
the chaplain to the soldier’s widow. 
7. The pay showed complete lack of mercy in- dealing with 
ers of war. 


8 Ar er should have a special talent for expressing his 
idecs tr’ froefal, colorful 


9. The young soldier spoke contempt of his Nazi captors. 

10. A woman who is untidy in appearance will have trouble in 
‘finding employment. 

SO pe eee ee 
neglect of duty. 

12. People of the Nazi-controlled countries receive barely 
enough food to continue to exist. 5 

18. Every citizen should have a complete understanding of 
the government's plan for rationing. 
1 ae Srna nee gareen Met she. omens 


in 
15. I cannot attend the stockholders’ meeting, I shall 
vote by er of power to act to another person. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

formidable (fér mi da bl). Mendcing, threatening. 
Pn gag (P6 t6 mak). in West Virginia, Maryland, and 
calibre (kal 1 bar). Diameter (of a gun); also degree of abil- 
ty, quality. 

anodyne (dn 6 din). Medicine to soothe 

dulcimer (dil st mir). Stringed pci SO 


sinuous (sin @ tis). Winding in and out; snaky. 


Baker © Answers in Teacher Edition 


the speakers in “What Makes a Great American”? 
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Shall We Lower Voting Age fo 18? 


A Debate on a Timely Question 
by High School Students 


Press Assn. 


If young men of 18 are old enough to fight, are they old enough to 
vote? Photo: Army swearing in 18- and 19-year-olds. at Richmond, Va. 


AST October Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg (Rep., Michigan),, proposed 
to the United States Con 
tutional amendment reducingythe vot- 
ing age to 18. If young men of 18 are 
old enough to fight, he said, they are old 
enough to vote. A bill with same 
objective was offered Sy Senator Ray- 
mond E. Willis (Rep., Indiana), who 
pointed out that the states already have 
the power to reduce the voting age in 
their own territory. 

Support for the movement is plenti- 
ful. Among leading educators who favor 
it is George D. Stoddard, president f 
the University of the State of New Yor 
and State Commissioner of Education. 
In his book, The Meaning of Intelli- 
gence, published this month by the Mac- 
millan Company, Dr. Stoddard writes: 
“, . . voting for all at age of 18. 
is clearly indicated. By that age most 
persons have finished school and are) 
meeting real economic and social re- 
sponsibilities. Their i , en- 
ergy, and sense of icipation ade- 
quately counterbalance the wisdom and 


life i of voting citizens in the 
latter Secades.” 3 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt came out 
in favor of votes for 18-year-olds, both 
in her column, “My, Day,” and in a re- 
cent conference. Others ee (9a as fa- 
vorable to the idea are Floyd Reeves, Di- 
rector of the American Youth Commis- 
sion; Aubrey Williams, National Youth 


a consti- / 


- Administrator; James Marshall, former 


president of the New York City Board 
of Education; and Alonzo G. Grace, 
State Commissioner of Education for 
Connecticut. 

The opponents of the movement, if 
any, have not yet been very vocal in ex- 
pr sing their opinions: It has been 
pointed out, however, that the change 
would include women as well as men 
and would hold in peace as well as in 
war. And it has been suggested that 
the zeal of youth for public affairs is not 
So great in normal times as in times 
of emergency. 

A few years ago the American Youth 
Commission made a study of young peo- 
ple in Maryland. Results of this survey 
showed that almost half of the young 
people between 22 and 24 failed to ex- 
ercise their voting oa More 24- 
year-olds than 22-year-olds voted, how- 
ever. This would seem to — ~ 
the lower age groups are inc to 
indifferent i 

Further investigation revealed that 
at least one-third of the young people 

uestioned believed their votes would 
do no good. Commenting on this, Floyd 
W. Reeves and Howard M. Bell write: 
“Youth realize the function of the Fed- 
eral government with what seems to be 
a ter de of clarity than is pres- 
oe adults. Yet hee i no familiar 
clarity to be found in their tion of 
the vital function which the individual 
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must play-in the total democratic proc- 
ess.” (American Youth Faces the Future; 
Unit No. 2, Problems in American Life; 
National Council for the Social Studies 
and National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; 1942.) 

High sche are very much interested 
in the movement. In an article in School 
Activities for December, 1942, .C. C. 
Harvey, principal of the Rock River 
a9 School, Rock River, Wyoming, 
said: “Eighteen is the age at which the 
majority of boys and girls finish their 
high school courses . . . If they were per- 
mitted to vote at about the same time 
they finished high school, it would be a 
great incentive for the schools to give 
moré attention to preparing them for in- 
telligent voting.” 

Mr. Harvey —— extension of the 
practice of celebrating “Citizenship 
Recognition Day,” the third Sunday in 
May, when those who come of age or 
are naturalized are welcomed into citi- 
zenship. This custom would have added 
significance, Mr. Harvey believes, if the 
gap between high school commence- 
ment and attainment of voting age were 
closed. 

The editor of the Rock River High 
School newspaper has proposed a stu- 
dent organization for the discussion of 


‘a proposed amendment to lower the 


voting age and of other problems re- 
lating to — citizenship. When 
plans are complete, the Rock River pu- 
pils hope to write to other high schools 
and interest them in forming similar or- 
ganizations for future voters. 

Another school which has demon- 
strated a lively interest in the problem 
is Hall High School, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. Richard J. Stanley submit- 
ted the question to his class of seniors 
in “Problems of Democracy” at West 
Hartford. The vote of the group was at 
first 4 to 1 affirmative. Further thought 
changed this to 2 to 1. The arguments 
presented here by students on both sides 
do not in any sense cover the entire 
question, but they are an indication of 
what some -_ school pupils are think- 
ing on the subject. 


Discussion by Students of West 
Hartford (Conn.) High School 


“PRO” SPEAKERS 
By Mariquita Clark 


| pea advance of American democracy 
can be measured in terms of the pro- 
portion of its people allowed to vote. 
Restrictions on this right\have in the 
past been based on church membership, 
roperty holding, color, sex, citizenship, 
iteracy, and age. ~ 
In colonial Massachusetts only two 
of every five adult white males could 
vote. The first of the restrictions to go 
was church membership, followed grad- 
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ually by the property holding qualifica- 
tions. This was done colony by- colony 
and state by state, since fixing qualifica- 
tion for voting was exclusively a state 
power until the passage of Amend- 
ment XIV. 

In the great Jacksonian era, the fran- 
chise was widened to include most men. 
Through the elimination of property 

ualifications, eastern states Followed 
the lead of the new west by extending 
the suffrage to mechanics, small shop- 
keepers, and others. This movement was 
continued. Between 1830 and 1850 the 
population of the United States did not 
quite double, yet the number of voters 
nearly tripled. This is the basic rea- 
son for calling this period “the era of 
the rise of the common man.” 

The Civil War brought suffrage to 
Negroes as well as Federal taking over 
of a state power. Women, spurred on 
by the feeling of unfair suffgage treat- 
ment, began a campaign in the 1870s 
that took fifty years before it finally 
achieved success. They could rightly 
feel that the Susan B, Anthony Amend- 
ment was one of the greatest triumphs 
of democracy, for the voting popula- 
tion had been doubled. 

The case is simple. Democracy means 
rule of the people. Who are “the peo- 
ple”? “The people” now include men 
and women over 21; whites, blacks, and 
yellows; those who own property and 
those who do not; those who are chugch 
members and those who are not. But 
young people of 18 to 21 are still classed 
with imbeciles and criminals. In the in- 
terests of the growth of democracy the 


suffrage be extended to these 
youths. 
w * * 
By Robert Lynch 
Few will quariel with the principle 


established above. Many will oppose, 
for various reasons, adding four million 
new voters to the lists. Would these 
young people be good voters? ,Well, 
what goes to make a 7 voter? Surely 
it is a combination of intelligence, edu- 
cation, and responsibility. 

Young people have this combination, 

especially when compared with any 
other group of newly-made voters in 
our history. Young men and women are 
as intelligent as any other age group. 
In fact, it intelligence is hold to be 
adaptability, youth is superior. 
' American boys and girls are well edu- 
cated at 18 as compared with their fore- 
fathers. The high schools of this coun- 
try have more than twice their 1900 en- 
rollment, in proportion to population. 
And in 1940 the average age at gradu- 
ation was 18. 

eo the kind of Ms 
available has been thoughtfully adapted 
to citizenship. History, aig ae 


~ legal age 


its problems, civics and government are 
part of every pupil’s education. There 
is little doubt that young people are as 
intelligent and well educated as the 
average voter. , . 
But youth is told that it is irres 

sible and immature and that 21 isa tr 
ditional age. To the last contention 


it should be said that there are so many__ wou 


exceptions that the tradition is shaky. 
In most states persons may marry before 
21. In many they may own and main- 
tain property at 18. In some they may 


work in restricted industries at that age. ' 
In all they ae leave school before 18. , 
Does say it is drafting men | 


or children? Voting age should be ma- 
turity age—not some legal fiction. True, 


some youths are irresponsible, but so are | 


some adults. 

In a large sense, ibility comes 
with duties, not before. Let the 18-, 19- 
and 20-year-old people vote,. and all 
their civic education will have a purpose 
and a sense of maturity. 

Youths will make one great contribu- 
tion—a strong idealism. They are mem- 
bers of no hard and fast social or eco- 
nomic group. They are in earnest 
and pa . America should 
to take in its young people as full 
partners. 


a w (wR 
“CON” SPEAKERS — 
By Agnes Carter — 

HE real quarrel on this comes 


from the statement—“Old enough 
to fight is old enough to vote.” But 
lowering the voting age to 18 has 
nothing to do with 
ning war. The draft age has been 
lowered before, making boys of 20 elig- 
ible, but there was no agitation that they 
were old enough to vote. 

The war may be over in a compara- 
tively short time, but this prgees 
change would remain as the 
Constitution, applying to 
group, 

Under the common law, 21 is the 
for both men and women. In 
26 countries the legal age is 21 or above, 
while it 1s belew 31 ix only ek Legal 
age is based on real maturity. To advo- 
cate the lowering of the voting age is to 
advocate the lowering of the age. 
This in turn presupposes that the youth 
of today matures. at a lower age than 
its forefathers, 

It is true that a person who is well 
educated will make a good voter, but it 
seems reasonable that the best voter 
would. be the one who has had this 
study and ‘who has also had 


nce in our way of life. At 18 a 


person has had little of this 


experience, The voting age should re- 
main 21. bak eae to can 


proud j 


triotism or win-| 


of this age. 


Most young pe between the ages 
of 18 and 21 are at . Relations with 
parents are therefore unbroken, and 
young nego are still under parental in- 
fluence. They seek ts’ advice on a 
great number of matters that_other peo- 
ple have to settle for themselves. If the 
voting age were lowered, the change 
tend to break up family life, and 
ake boys and girls seem independent 


fore they were really ready for inde- 
pendence. 
w ae bs 
By Neil Brundage 
Two admitted points should clear this 


discussion and up the issue. 
of 18 are_as intelli- 


hey have, at 18, at least as good an 


‘education as the average voter. But, 


and here is the real point, they. do not 

igen es. here oie he 5 «iil 
maturity responsi thinking. 

_ Those’ the 4 d 

cake and eat 


professional world takes a longer 


time than it used to. If grandfather quit 
school to go to work at 14, he lost much 
schooling but he was soon on his own, 


thinking and acting independently. His 
Sar wictsedd : — the 
three years between 18 and 21 to settle 
his views and make him a man. 


in favor of a change, as 
the poll of any high school class will 
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A Story in Two Partss 
Part Il 


Sadao thought he heard someone in the garden 
that night, but in the morning the American 
was still there. So Sadao took steps himself 


THE STORY SO FAR; 


puE successful young Japanese 

surgeon Sadao and his wife Hana 
@ had met in America where they had 
been sent to school, but had waited 
until they were back in Japan be- 


fore marrying. Sadao had to be sure . 


Hana was pure Japanese, and that 
his father would approve. 

One morning as the two were 
standing on their grounds, watching 
the mists wreathe around the pines, 
the breakers tossed a man’s body on 
the shore. A white man’s body—an 
American sailor's body, and badly 
wounded at that! Here was a di- 
lemma, but before Sadao allowed 
himself to think of what if might 
mean, his trained hands were doing 
what they could to stop the man’s 
bleeding, Meantime, what was to be 
done with the sailor whose very 
presence endangered the house- 
hold? Unable to make the drastic 
and cruel decision to throw the man 
back into the sea, Sadao and Hana 
realized that the servants must be 
told of his presence and that the man 
must be given over as a prisoner of 
war. 

In the house Yumi, the children’s 
nurse, refused to wash the American 
~and so Hana did it. Later when 
Sadao decided to rate, muttering 
the while that he did not want the 


man to live, Hana administered the 
anesthetic. The third day after the 
operation the American was sitting 
up when the Doctor entered his 
room. “What are you going to do 
with me?” the boy muttered. “Are 
you going to hand me over?” 


OR a moment Sadao did not answer. 

He finished his examination and then 
pulied the silk quilt over the man. 

“I do not know myself what I shall 
do with you,” he said. “I ought of 


course to give you ‘to the police. You - 


are a prisoner of war—no, do not tell 
me anything.” He put up his hand as 
he saw the young man was about to 
speak. “Do not even tell me your name 
unless | ask it.” 

They looked at each other for a 
moment, and then the young man 
closed his eyes and turned his face to 
the «wall. 

“Okay,” he whispered, his mouth a 
bitter line. 

Outside the door Hana was waiting 
tor Sadao. He saw at once that she was 
in trouble. 

“Sadao, Yumi tells me the servants 
teel they cannot stay if we hide this 
man here any more,” she said. “She 
tells me that they are saying that you 
and I were so long in America that we 
have forgotten to think of our own coun- 
try first. They think we like Americans.” 

“It is not true,” Sadao said harshly, 
“Americans are our enemies. But I have 
been trained not to let a man die if I 
can help it.” 


SHORT STORY 25° 


By Pearl Buck 


“The servants cannot understan« 
that,” she said anxiously. 

“No,” he agreed. 

Neither seemed able to say more, and 
somehow the household dragged on. 
The servants grew daily more watchful. 
Their courtesy was as careful as ever, 
but théir eyes were cold upon the pair 
to.whom they were hired. 

“It is clear what our master ought 
to do,” the old gardener said-one morn. 
ing. He had worked with flowers all his 
life, and had been a specialist too in 
moss. For Sadao’s father he had made 
one of the finest moss gardens in Japan, 
wrens the bright green carpet con- 
stantly so that not a leaf or a pine 
needle marred the velvet of its gies 
“My old master’s son knows very well 
what he ought to do,” he now said, 
pinching a bud from a bush as he spoke 
“When the man was so near death why 
did he not let him bleed?” 

“That young master is so proud of his 
skill to save life that he saves any life,” 
‘the cook said contemptuously. She split 
a fowl’s neck skilfully and held the 
fluttering bird and let its blood flow 
into the roots of a wistaria vine. Blood 
is the best of fertilizers, and the old 
gardener would not let her waste a 
drop of it. 

“It is the children of whom we must 
think,” Yumi said sadly. “What will be 
their fate if their father is condemned as 
a traitor?” 

They did not*try to hide what they 
said from the ears of Hana as she stood 
arranging the day’s flowers in the ver. 
anda near by, and she knew they spoke 
on purpose that she might hear. That 
they were right she knew too in most 
of her being. But there was another part 
of her which she herself could not un- 
derstand. It was not sentimental liking 
of the prisoner. She had come to think 
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of him as a prisoner. She had not liked 
him even yesterday when he had said 
in his impulsive way, “Anyway, let me 
tell you that my name is Tom.” She 
had only bowed her little distant bow. 


/ 


She saw hurt in his eyes but she did 


not wish to assuage it. Indeed, he was 
a great trouble in this house. 

As for Sadao, every day he examined 
the wound carefully. The last stitches 
had been pulled out this morning, and 
the young man would in a fortnight be 
nearly as well as ever. Sadao went back 
to his office and carefully typed a let- 
ter to the chief of police reporting the 
whole matter. “On the twenty-first day 
of February an escaped prisoner was 
washed up on the shore in front of my 
house.” So far he typed and then he 


opened a secret drawer of his desk and 


put the unfinished report into it. 


On THE seventh day after that two 
things happened. In the morning the 
servants left together, their belongings 
tied in large square cotton kerchiets. 
When Hana got up in the mornin 
nothing was done, the house not cleane 
and the food not prepared, and she 
knew what it meant. She was dismayed 
and even terrified, but her pride as a 
mistress would not allow her to show 
it. Instead, she inclined her head grace- 
fully when they appeared before her 
in the kitchen, and she paid them off 
and thanked them for all that they had 
done for her. They were crying, but she 
did not cry. The cook and the gardener 
had served Sadao since he was a little 
boy. in his father’s house, and Yumi 
cried because of the children. She was 
so grieving that after she had gone she 
ran back to Hana. 

“If the baby misses me too much 
tonight send-for me. I am going to my 
own house and you know where it is.” 

“Thank you,” Hana said smiling. But 
she told herself she would not send for 
Yumi however the baby cried. 

She made the breakfast and Sadao 
helped with the children. Neither of 
them spoke of the servants beyond the 
fact that they were gone. But after 
Hana had taken morning food to the 
prisoner she came back to Sadao. 

“Why is it we cannot see clearly 
what we ought to do?” she asked him. 
“Even the servants see more clearly 
than we do. Why aré we different from 
other Japanese?” 

Sadao did not answer. But a little 
later he went into the room where the 
prisoner was and said brusquely, “Today 
you may get up on your feet. I want 
you to stay up only five minutes at a 
time. Tomorrow you may try it twice 
as long. It would be well that you get 
ng your strength as quickly as possi- 

e. 


He saw the flicker of terror on the 


oung face that was still very pale. 
{Okay,” the boy murmured. Evidently 
he was determined to say more. “I feel 
I ought to thank you, Doctor, for hav- 
ing saved my life.” 

“Don’t thank me too early,” Sadao 
said coldly. He saw the flicker of ter- 
ror again in the boy’s eyes—terror as 
unmistakable as an animal's. The scars 
on his neck were crimson for a moment. 
Those scars!. What were they? Sadao 
did not ask. 

In the afternoon the second thing 
happened. Hana, working hard on un- 
accustomed labor, saw a messenger 
come to the door in official uniform. 
Her hands went weak and she could not 
draw her breath. The servants must 
have told already. She ran to Sadao, 

asping, unable to utter a word. But 
y then the messenger had simply fol- 
lowed her through the garden and 
there he stood. She pointed at him 


~helplessly. 


Sadao looked up from his book. He 
was in his office, the other partition of 
which was thrown open to the garden 
for the southern sunshine. 

“What is it?” he asked the messenger 
and then he rose, seeing the man’s uni- 
form. 

“You are to come to the palace,” the 
man said, “the old Cenabel tg in pain 
again.” 

“Oh,” Hana breathed, “is that all?” 

“All?” the messenger exclaimed, “Is it 
not enough?” 

“Ind it is,” she replied, “I am 


very sorry.” 


When Sadao came to say good-by- § 


she was in the kitchen, but doing noth- 


ing. The children were asleep and she_ 


sat merely resting for a moment, more 
exhausted from her fright than from 
work. . 

“I thought they had come to arrest 
you,” she said. 

He gazed down into her anxious eyes. 
“I must get rid of this man for your 
sake,” he said in distress. “Somehow I 
must get rid of him.” 


Or course,” the General. said 
weakly, “I understand fully. But that is 
because I once took a degree in Prince- 


ton. So few Japanese have. 
“I care nothing for the man, Excel- 
lency,” Sadao said, “but having oper- 
ated on him with such success .. . 
“Yes, yes,” the General said. “It only 
makes me feel you more indispensable 
to me. Evidently you can save anyone 
—you are 50: skilled. You say you think 
I can stand one more such attack as I 
have had today?” 
“Not more nw one,” Sadao said. 
“Then certainly I-can allow nothin 
to happen to you,” the General sai 
with anxiety. His long pale Japanese 


-I was conscious.” 


sepia aly 


meant that he was in yy aa 
“You cannot be arrested,” General 
said, closing his eyes. “S you 
were condemned to death the next 
day I had to have my operation?” 

“There are other surgeons, Excel. 
lency,” Sadao suggested. 

“None I trust,” the General replied. 
“The best ones have been trained by 
Germans and would consider the opera- 
tion successful even if I died. I do 
not care for their point of view.” He 
sighed. “It seems a pity that we can- 
not better combine the German ruth. 
lessness with the American sentimen- 
tality. Then you could turn your pris- 
oner over to execution and yet I could 
be sure you would not murder me while 
The General 
laughed. He had an unusual sense of 
humor. “As a Japanese, could you not 
combine these two foreign elements?” 
he asked. 

Sadao smiled. “I am not quite sure,” 
he said, “but for your sake I would be 
willing to try, Excellency.” 


Tue General shook his head. “I had 
rather not be the test case,” he said. 
He felt suddenly weak and over- 
whelmed with the cares ,of his life as 
an official in times such as these when 
ated victory brought great respon- 
sibilities all over the south Pacific. “It 
is very unfortunate that this man should 
have washed up on your doorstep,” he 
said irritably. 
“I feel. it so myself,” Sadao said 
ently, 
“It would be best if he could be 
quietly killed,” the General.said. “Not 
by you, but by someone who does not 
know him. I have my own private essas- 
sins. Sup I send two of them to 
your house tonight—or better, any night. 
You need know nothing about it. It is 
now warm—what would be more nat- 
ural than that you should leave the 
outer partition of the white man’s roqn 
open to the garden while he sleeps?” 
“Certainly it would be very natural,” 
Sadao agreed. “In fact, it is so left open 


every night.” 
“Good,” the General said, yawning 
“They are véry capable assassins—they 


make no noise and ge know the trick | 


of inward bleeding. If you like I can 
even have them remove the body.” 

Sadao considered. “That perhaps 
would be best, Excellency,” he agreed. 
thinking of Hana. 

He left the General’s presence then 
and went home, thinking over the plan. 
In this ‘way the whole thing would be 
taken out of his hands. He would tel 
Hana nothing, since she would b 
timid plows idea of assassins in the 
house > et certaink y. such rsons 
were atl in an absolute ate such 

(Continued on page 32) . 
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‘february 15-20, 1943 


“We interrupt our broadcast 
to bring you the latest news flash—” 


HAT is the-way it will happen. 

In the midst of a jive number or 
a gag by our favorite 
come the single word: “Peace!” 

Let us go back to another Armistice 
Day. On the 7th of November 1918, 
there was a premature report that the 
war was over, via newspapers, how- 
ever; there was no radio then. This re- 
port, however, merely served to betray 
how terrible was our hunger for peace 
—and remember that our part in the war 
lasted but one year. Then on the 11th 
came the reak thing. America went wild. 
That is when we first learned to show 
our joy by tossing out of windows 
shredded telephone books, and any 
thing else made of paper! In the streets, 
otherwise normal American citizens 
sang, danced and shouted: “Thank God, 
the war is over. Now, we can all go 
back to what we were doing. We can 


plan for our future, a job, marriage, 


a place in the country. Never again, no 
more war for us!” 

So began the “great let-down” in 
modern American history. Isolationism 
is an impossible stand in a 20th century 
world, yet we can’t help but see its deep 
roots in an America that is not naturally 
war-minded. 

As a people, we-are filled with two 
wonderful qualities: sympathy for the 
underdog and a passionate belief in 
human brotherhood. That is why, when 
the last war was over, we felt ashamed 
of ourselves for what we labelled an 
orgy of hating and killing. We were so 
anxious to atone for this feeling of 
guilt, and so og 20 to put aside the 
bayonet for the hand of comradeship, 
that while we talked rough, we looked 
the other way when th> peace terms 
were violated. Instead of destroying the 
power of German militarism-forever, we 
were the ones to help in its re-birth. 

In the last 75 years, German military 
ambition has broken the peace of Eu- 
rope three times. In. the fost thousand 
years, it has again and apeie given the 
world classi¢ examples of savagery and 
ruthlessness. Many of us once dis- 
tinguished between the people of Ger- 
many and its rulers. We said that you 
cannot condemn a people and that the 
citizens of all lands are fundamentally 
alike. All 1 am willing to admit today 
is that militarism and brutality are not 
in the German.genes and that the Ger- 
man baby is born without a swastika 
and a sword and does not cry “Heil 


-Hitler” with its first breath. 
However, with its second breath, the . 


German infant is subjected to a process 
of regimentation, de-humanization and 
finale from which it will emerge 
almost certainly with a double person- 
ality. As Dr. Jekyll, your German citi- 
zen is intelligent and kindly with a 


nny man will 
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"We Interrupt Our Broadcasf-" 


genius tor organization and efficiency. 
He loves his mother, his music, his 
stein of beer. But as Mr. Hyde, the 
same German becomes a mechanical 
device for carrying out the orders of 
any leader who plays at being Super- 
man. 

It is a tragedy that nations must use 
torce to settle their differences. But war 
is a reality; so is Hitler, so is the Ger. 
man military caste behind him, and so is 
the German people behind both of 
them. A people is responsible for its 
, rang and it receives the one it 

eserves and chooses. Who was lured 
by Hitler's promises and voted him into 
power? Who kept him in power and 
why? Suppose Hitler had won the war 
for Germany? Would the masses~ have 
disowned him then and claimed they 
had nothing to do with him, his ideas 
or deeds, and would they therefore have 
refused to accept any-.of .he fruits of his 
and their victory? Of course not. In 
that case, it would have been one united 
German nation. Why should the Ger- 
mans, just because the gamble turned 
out wrong for them, be allowed to dis- 
associate themselves from their leader 
and pretend they were poor, innocent 
dupes who never knew that terrible 
man Hitler and néver had seen him 
before. 

We can make believe that this war 


YOU AND 
YOUR LIFE 


is the last and pray that defeated Ger- 
many will be as tired and disgusted 
with war when it is over as we will be. 
But Germany hadn’t gotten tired of the 
war idea after the First World War. 
They didn’t feel guilty about it . . . we 
were the ones who did! The Germans 
merely regretted their defeat and re- 
solved to do better the next time. To a 
militaristic nation, war is a way of life, 
a religion of which it never tires, de- 
feated or not. We must destroy Ger- 
many’s love of war by destroying mili- 
tarism there from the ground up. Other- 
wise, their history will continue to re- 
peat itself, and so will ours too—that’s 
the rub. 

We can’t hope to reform the defeated 
Nazis or to re-educate the Germans 
who grew up under Hitler. In our post- 
war relationships we should trust only 
those Germans who at the time of the 
armistice will be under five or over fifty. 
No member of the Nazi Party, no Ger- 
man soldier or officer, no one who 
served as a teacher or official under 
Hitler should be permitted by us to 
‘each in a ~ school or college, to fol- 
low any profession, to hold an official 
post. If any German was strongly anti- 
Nazi in the period 1933-1942, he should 
be able to furnish proof of this, such as 
ne been a political prisoner, mem- 
ber of an anti-Nazi party, though the 
best proof would be a diploma from a 
concentration camp. Such graduates 
should receive the moral support of the 
Allies for posts of leadership in Ger. 
many. As a result of this psychological 
disarmament, we may then hope’ that 
the Germans in the cradle when the war 
is over will some day turn from goose- 
stepping to democracy, but whether 
they do or not, we will never give them 
another chance to either rule or destroy 
the entire world. 

The Axis is not our only enemy. We 


‘have many others, principally our own 


sense of pity and guilt, and our own 
fatigue. It is of pity especially that we 
must beware. We must never feel sorry 
for the Germans when the war is over. 
Nor should we blame ourselves for hav- 
ing gone to war or for all the violence, 
hate and killing. Finally, if our weari- 
ness with war at armistice time makes 
us say to our allies in the United Na- 
tions, “We're leaving now, this is where 
we came in,” and we go through another 
“great let-down,” there will be a Third 
World War fought by the children of 
our eighteen-year-olds now going off to 
the Second. 

This is something we may or may not 
remember when tomorrow the radio 
suddenly announces -“We interrupt our 
broadcast—” 
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Part One 


AN has been for thousands ot 
M years an earth-dwelling ani- 
mal. It is not surprising that 
his adventures into the air may get him 
into serious — difficulties. At 
present, increased efficiency in airplane 
performance probab!y depends more on 
the fitness of the human body than it 
does on mechanical improvement of the 
plane. There are no great engineering 
problems involved in ‘building an open 
cockpit airplane that could fly to 60,000 
feet. But no human being would be able 
to fly at this height without protection 
because of the lack of oxygen. 


The Problems of High Altitude 


At high altitudes the air becomes so 
rarefied that not enough oxygen passes 
into the blood to meet the body’s needs. 
People not accustomed to mountain 
climbing often suffer a serious illness 
called mountain sickness from climbing 
to great heights. Since aircraft attain 
high altitudes much more quickly than 
any other form of ascent, and can reach 
heights above that of the tallest moun. 
tain, mir revealed the most serious 
effects of high altitudes on the body. 

The early experiments with balloons, 
such as those of the Montgolfier Broth: 
ers (Scholastic—November 16, 1942) 
were made at relatively low altitudes. 
But in 1875 Tissandier and two other 
Frenchmen ascended to the then amaz- 
ing height of 28,820 feet. The others 
died from lack of oxygen. Tissandier 
himself was near doak when the bal- 
loon returned to earth, but recovered. 

The body begins to suffer from the 
effects of oxygen lack at about 10,000 
feet, and loses consciousness at about 
25,000 feet. Strange as it may seem,.a 


person ae become unconscious from . 


oxygen lack without realizing that any 
change is taking place. 
At heights of 12,000 feet or above, 
nove tend to react psychologically in 
ifferent ways. Some feel depressed, 
tired, or sleepy, and may fall asleep. 
Others.feel just the opposite; they may 
become happ and break out into bursts 
of uncontro fed laughter, or become 
ugly and pugnacious. These people are 
not conscious of anything unnatural in 
their condition. 


. Sight, hearin 
, tion — fo 
. gen will put out a flame (see Figure 3), 





Above 15,000 feet striking Ps ny 
and mental abnormalities may develop. 
and muscular coordina- 

down. If lack of oxy- 


it also affects the vital functions of the 
body. At high altitudes, for example, 
handwriting es wavering and dif- 
ficult to read. 


In most abnormal conditions of the 
human body, when a harmful effect is 
being produced, nature gives warning 
through pain or unpleasant sensation 
that something is wrong. In a condition 
of oxygen lack, there may be no warn- 
ing of any kind, and there may even be 
an abnormal sense of well-being. This 
makes it difficult to convince inexperi- 
enced pilots that the body really suffers_ 
from lack of oxygen at high altitudes, 
and they may run serious risks. 

If high altitude flying is necessary, as 
on some military missions, then oxygen 
should be provided. This can be sup- 
plied from an oxygen tank, an oxygen 
suit, or by means of a pressure cabin. 
Even wi ure en, it is not - 
sible to fly ‘higher an about 43/000 
feet in an open cockpit plane. Some of 
our military airplanes are now flying at 
40,000 feet, which is near the limit. 

If oxygen is not available at high al- 
titudes, harmful effects can be les- 
sened by the flyer’s sitting almost per- 


fi still and breathing as deeply and 


as he can. If breathing stops at 

great heights, artificial respiration 
should be started at once. A patient, 
after recov consciousness from lack 
of oxygen, d rest for a day or more. 
Just as the pressure of water is-great- 
est at the — of the sea, so the 
test a eric exists at 

e surface of the eaith, the | bottom of 





Figure 1. To force open & 

tubes, airline passengers blow into 
rubber balloon, then swallow. Air 
from balloon goes into middle ear. 
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By Karl A. Stiles 


Chairman of the Division of 
Natural Sciences, Coe College 


on the a is 14.7 pounds 

square ; pressure is the 
ui inside as well as outside ow 
bodies. When we climb up into the at- 
mosphere, the pressure less, 
because a thinner layer~of air presses 
against! us. Atmospheric pressure is re- 
duced to about one-half at, 17,962 feet, 
to. one-fourth at 33,705 feet, to one- 
sixth at 42,151 feet. Thus at 42,151 feet 
the on body of the — 
is 2.3 square inch. This 
woul nets ction of about 20 
tons upon the whole body of a man of 
average size, 


Pressure Changes in Flight 


The gas in the stomach and intestines 
ds as the a heric e be- 
comes less. At about 59,000 fect the 
gases of the digestive tract increase to 
ten times their normal volume at sea 
level. If the ascent has been rapid, this 
2 or exerted in the body may be 
Ear =f gpa ascending or de- 
cending constitute a real problem in 
aviation. In fact, the ear is not well 
adapted to air travel, and the middle 
ear ly causes trouble because 
of its structure. It will be noted from 
Figure 2 that the middle ear is an air- 
filled space located between the outer 
and inner ear. The Eustachian tube is 
a collapsed tube that connects the cavi 
yas middle ear with the throat. Al- 
be able to permit the 
passage << to — the middle ear. 
At great ts, the expanding air in 
the ‘middle 9 produces an so ale 
and even very painful . How- 
ever, a pressure of somewhat less than 
a half pound per square inch is usually 
enough to force open the Eustachian 
tube and air to pass out into 
the throat. This temporarily relieves 
pressure pains in the ear. As the plane 
continues to climb, pressures ding 
up from time to time cause the Eus- 
tachian tube to open. Each time that 
the tube opens and the air rushes out 
there is a “clicking” sound in the mid- 
dle ear caused by the bulging eardrum 
snapping back into place. 
a plane is coming down it is 
usually more difficult to ent exces 
sive pressure in the middle ear. This is 


_ because the structure of the Eustachian 


tube is such that air can pass out easiet 
than it can enter. Usually the Eustach- 
ian tube can be opened by swallowing 
or yawning. Air passengers are ofte0 
given chewing gum by the hostess to 
increase the cy of swallowing. 
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The Eustachian tubes may be forced 
open by closing the mouth, | remy. the 
edges of the nose shut, and then blow- 
ing (not too hard). Some commercial 
airlines provide passengers with a spe- 
cial device (Figure 1) for opening the 
Eustachian tubes. : 

The greatest danger to the ears re- 
sults when the flier has a bad cold and 
the Eustachian tubes are swollen shut. 
A descent of 10,000 to 15,000 feet with- 
out the Eustachian tubes opening will 
usually cause a rupturing of the ear- 
drums. People who have colds or sim- 
ilar disorders should not fly to great 
heights. Some persons are born with 
Eustachian tubes that are so abnormal 
in structure that their ears always give 
serious trouble in high altitude flying. 


Aeroembolism 


Aeroembolism, : condition caused by 
the forming of bubbles of nitrogen gas 
in the spinal fluid and blood, is due to 
decreasing air pressure at high altitudes. 
Nitrogen is an inert gas in the body, and 
as one ascends to altitudes above 35,000 
feet, bubbles of nitrogen may develop 
large — to clog some of the blood 
vessels, When this takes place the flow 
of blood to that part of the body is 
stopped. Some of the effects of aero- 
embolism are pains similar to neuritis 
and paralysis. Any part of the body may 
be affected, and death is likely to take 
place if a vital organ is involved. 

Fat people ny suffer attacks 
of aeroembolism ause fat contains 
great quantities of nitrogen. Lean pilots 
are usually selected for flights of 85,- 
000 feet or more. 

A liquid can be made to boil at body 
temperature (98.6° F.) if the atmos- 
pheric pressure is reduced enough. Such 
a pressure exists at about 63,000 feet 
and above. A man subjected to such an 
altitude would be greatly distended by 
steam formed from the body fluids. The 
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Fig. 2. Diagram of the ear. 
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Fig. 3. At height of 25,000 feet, 


there is not enough oxygen in air to 
keep the flame of a candle burning. 


result would be immediate death. Ex- 
periments with rabbits have shown that 
at an altitude of 63,000 feet the animal 
dies instantly, its body swollen to about 
twice the normal diameter by steam. 
Speed in itself appears to have no 
harmful effects on man. Unofficial rec- 
ords put the speed of the most up-to- 
date planes at about 600 miles per hour. 
Aeronautical engineers claim that speeds 
of 700 miles per hour are ible with 
present plane design; and if rocket flight 


25000 ft. 
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becomes a reality, fantastic speeds of 
25,000 miles on hee may be attained. 
Yet there is no reason to believe even 
these terrific speeds would be physio- 
logically impossible. 

Pulling out of a power dive causes 
centrifugal forces to act on the body in 
a direction from head to foot. If the 
force is great enough it causes a “black- 
ing out” which is one of the most dra- 
matic things known in flight. What ac- 
tually happens in a blackout is that cen-_ 
trifugal force acts against the flow of 
blood to the head, with the result that 
too little blood reaches the brain and 
eyes. 

It is as though a little black curtain 
has been pulled down over the eyes, 
and while there is a temporary ‘ye 
of sight, the pilot is perfectly conscious. 
If the centrifugal forces are great 
enough, consciousness may be lost mo- 
mentarily, producing a condition similar 
to ordinary fainting. Although a black- 
out may last for only a few seconds, 
in military combat, it may mean the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Wolf unt 


Introducing — a guest editor for 
today’s “Boy dates Girl” story! She is 
Ruth Anne Hawman, aged 16, member 
of the creative writing class at Central 
High School, St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Last fall the members of this class 
decided to try their hand at writing 
short stories on “Boy dates Girl” themes 
and their teacher, Miss Sylvia Meyer, 
has sent to me the results of their ef- 
forts. Here’s a sample. | know you'll 
like itl—-Gay Head. 


slammed shut with a bang that 

rattled the plate glass windows 
and shut out the long, low whistle 
that had accompanied Ting Wilson's 
arrival. Passing the inagazine coun- 
ter with a speed that ruffled the 
pages of the papers, she headed 
straight for the corner booth. 

“It just makes me boiling mad, 
she declared as she plumped down 
on the red leather seat. 

“What, darlin’? You break a finger 
nail or flunk your chem test?” asked 
Janet. 

“Neither, it’s those wolves outside 
You can’t even pass this place with. 
out getting yelled or whistled at—or 
something.” 

“Calm down, honey, you aren't go 
ing to help by blowing a fuse. Here, 


[ses heavy door ot Martin’s Drugs 


have a potato chip.”Margie Edwards 


offered her a half-empty sack. 

“Thanks, but can’t we do some- 
thing? They burn me up with their 
smart cracks. I'm not going—” The 
rest of the sentence was swallowed 
with the potato chip. 

“Don’t choke, Ting! You know you 
shouldn’t try to talk and eat at the 
same time.” Janet pounded her oh 
the back. 


re 


spluttered Ting, after drinking some- 
body’s water. 

“What'll you have, Ting?” Jack 
Martin’s deep voice sounded strange 


among the high, shrill sopranos of 
the girls. 

Jack, the part-time soda-jerker, 
also played fullback on Central's 


football team—and also dated Mar- 
gie on a steady basis. 

“Bring me a coke with a dash of 
strychnine in it,” Ting replied. 

“Oh, sure. Anything else?” Jack 
grinned. 

“Yeah, a gun. Fm going hunting. 

“Got a hunting license?” inquired 

e ever-practical Janet 

“Janet, dear, the specimen I’m go- 
ing tu hunt is not protected by law, 
Ting explained in a cold voice. “I'm 
going wolf hunting!” 

“Goody, Fm going after that cute 
Johnny Williams,” Margie said. 


Ger that glint out of your eye, 
Margie. We're not doing this for 
personal reasons. It’s purely for the 
good of humanity.” 

“Oh, humanity.” Margie looked 
rapturously at Jack, who was dump 
ing: ice in a coke glass. 

“I think it really should be called 
womanity” Men have certainly de- 








“Well, don't break my shoulder,” 


“You can‘t even pass this place without 





graded themselves, Look at that ex. 
ample outside!” Ting pointed to the 
wolf pack in front of the drug store. 
“Why, they've even drafted little 
Ronny Davidson. He used to be 
afraid to look at a girl. Now he 
stands out there and yells ‘Hiya. 
Babe!’ like a wolfer from way back.” 
Ting took the coke glass Jack had 
brought and gulped a long drink. 

“But what are you going to do, 
Ting?” Margie asked. “After all, you 
can't shoot—or poison ‘em,” 

“No, darn it, I can’t. But I know 
what I can do. Give them a good 
dose of their own medicine.” 

“Whaddya mean, Ting? Come on, 
talk, spill it.” 

“Okay. Now, listen —” 

Three heads close together were 
all that could be seen over the top 
of the booth. Now and then a giggle 
escaped and floated Jack’s way. 

“Understand now?” Ting sat back 
and looked from Margie to Janet. 
“And no matter what happens, don’t 
you two dare back out!” she added. 
rising. 


Tue three girls filed out, still whis- 
pering and giggling, as they stopped 
at the cashier's counter to lay down 
their three nickels. 

The low moan of the oncoming 
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whistle could be heard as ne 
opened the door and the wolf pa 
moved in for the kill. 

“Hiya, big boy, how’s tricks?” Ting 
placed one 
and rolled her big, blue eyes at Sandy 
Harris. 

Janet nudged Margie, pointed at 
Johnny Williams and winked at him. 
- “Hmmm, not bad, not bad at all” 
Margie looked Bill Andrews up and 
down and her voice ran like melted 
butter over the words. 

“Hey, what goes here?” Sandy 
looked at Ting in amazement. 

“Why, Sandy,” cooed Janet, “you 
great big, beautiful thing! Hasn’t any- 
one told you how simpully gor-geous 
you are?” 

Ronny Davidson opened his mouth 
to say something, but nothing hap- 
pened. Just then Ting gave the signal 
and the three girls let out a whistle 
that would have put the Amazons to 
shame. The boys gaped. 

If anyone had dropped a pin it would 
have sounded like a cannon shot. The 
boys glanced uneasily at each other 
until Ting triumphantly broke the si- 
lence. 

“Well, fellows, they pay money for 
good wolf skins. Do we get yours?” 

The boys looked at each other like 
sheep in wolves’ clothing. 

“Okay, I get it, Ting,” Johnny mum- 
bled. “Maybe we have been a little 
rough on.you girls. I quit!” 

“Me, too,” said Ronny. 

“Same here,” Sandy agreed, and the 
other fellows added their “okays.” 

“Say, would you girls accept cokes 
from a pack of ex-wolves?” Johnny 
asked. 

“Why, yes, I think we would,” Ting 
replied, smiling. 

They all trooped back into the drug 
store. 

“Hey, Jack, a little service for the 
Hunting Expedition!” Ting called. “We 
brought ‘em back alive!” 

—Ruth Anne Hawman 
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The Enemy 


(Continued) 
as Japan was. How else could rulers 
deal with those who opposed them? 

He refused to allow anything but rea- 
son to bg the atmosphere of his mind 
as he went into the room where the 
American was in bed. But as he opened 
“ the door, to his surprise he found the 
young man out of bed, and preparing 
to go into the garden. 

“What is this!” he exclaimed. “Who 
gave you permission to leave your 
room?” 

“I'm not used to waiting for per- 
mission,” Tom said gaily. “Gosh, I feel 
pretty good again! But will the muscles 
on this side always feel stiff?” 

“Is it so?” Sadao inquired, surprised. 
He forgot all else. “Now I thought I 
had provided against that,” he mur- 
mured. He lifted the edge of the man’s 
shirt and gazed at the -healing scar. 
“Massage may do it,” he said, “if ex- 
ercise does not.” 

“It won't bother me much,” the young 
man said. His young face was gaunt 
under the stubbly blond beard. “Say, 
doctor, I’ve got something I want to 
say to you. If I hadn’t met a Jap like 
you—well, I wouldn’t be alive today. 
I know that.” 

Sadao bowed but he could not speak. 

“Sure, I know that,” Tom went on 
warmly. His big thin hands gripping a 
chair were white at the knuckles. “I 
guess if all the Japs were like you 
there wouldn’t have been a war.” 

“Perhaps,” Sadao said with difficulty. 
“And now I think you had better go 
back to bed.” 

He helped the. boy back into bed 
and then bowed. “Good night,” he said. 


Sapao slept badly that night. Time 
and time again he woke, thinking he 
heard the rustling of footsteps, the 
sound of a twig broken or a stone dis- 
placed in the garden—a noise such as 
men might make who carried a burden. 

The next morning he made the ex- 
cuse to go first into the guest room. 
If the American were gone he then 
could simply tell Hana that so the Gen- 
eral had directed. But when he opened 
the door he saw at once that it was 
not last night. There on the pillow was 
the shaggy blond head. He could hear 
the peaceful breathing of sleep and he 
closed the door again quietly. 

“He is asleep,” he told Hana. “He 
is almost well to sleep like that.” 

“What shall we do with him?” Hana 
whispered her old refrain. 

Sadao shook his head. “I must de- 
cide in a day or two,” he promised.” 

But certainly, he thought, the second 
night must be the night. There rose 
a wind that night, and he listened to 


. little islan 


the sounds of bending boughs and 
whistling partitions. 

Hana woke too. “Ought we not to go 
and close the sick man’s partition?” 
she asked. 

“No,” Sadao said. “He is able now 
to do it for himself.” 

But the next morning the American 
was still there. 

Then the third night of course must 
be the night. The wind changed to quiet 
rain and the garden was full of the 
sound of dripping eaves and running 
springs. Sadao slept a little better, but 
he woke at the sound of a crash and 
leaped to his feet. 

“What was that?” Hana cried. The 
baby woke at her voice and began to 
wail. “I must go and see.” 

But he held her and would not let 
her move. 

“Sadao,” she cried, “what is the mat- 
ter with you?” 

“Don’t go,” he muttered, “don’t go!” 

His terror infected her and she stood 
breathless, waiting. There was only 
silence. Together they crept back into 
the bed, the baby between them. 


Yer when he opened the door of the 
guest room in the morning there was 
the young man. He was very gay and 
had already washed and was now on his 
feet. He had asked for a razor yesterday 
and had shaved himself and today there 
was a faint color in his cheeks. 

“I am well,” he said joyously. 

Sadao drew his kimono round his 
weary body. He could not, he decided 
suddenly, go through another night. It 
was not that he cared for this young 
man’s life. No, simply it was not w 
the strain. 

“You are well,” Sadao agreed, He 
lowered his voice. “You are so well that 
I think if I put my boat on the shore 
tonight, with food and extra clothing in 
it, you might be able to row to that 
not far from: the coast. It 
is so near the coast that it has not been 
worth fortifying. Nobody lives on it 
because in storm it is submerged. But 
this is not the season of storm. You 
could live there until you saw a Korean 
fishing boat pass by. They pass quite 
near the island because the water is 
~— fathoms deep there.” 

e young man stared at him, slowly 
comprehending. “Do I have to?” he 
asked. “I think so,” Sadao said gently. 
“You understand—it is not hidden that 
you are here.” 

The young man nodded in perfect 
comprehension. “Okay,” he said simply. 

Sadao did not see him again until 
evening. AS soon as it was dark he had 
dragged the stout boat down to the 
shore and in it he put food. and bottled 
water that he had bought secretly dur- 
ing the day, as well as two quilts he 


“sHoRT stoRY 


had bought at a pawnshop. The boat 
he tied to a ‘post in the water, for the 
tide was high. There was no moon and 
he worked without a flashlight. 

When he came to the house he en- 
tered as though he were just back from 
his work, and so Hana knew nothing. 
“Yumi was here today,” she said as she 
served his supper. Though she was so 
modern, still she did not eat with him. 
“Yumi cried over the baby,” she went 
on with a sigh. “She misses him so.” 

“The servants will come back as soon 
as the foreigner is gone,” Sadao said. 


H: WENT into the guest room that 
night before he went to bed himself 
checked carefully the American’s tem- 
perature, the state of the wound, and 
his heart and pulse. The pulse was ir- 
regular but that was perhaps because 
of excitement. The young man’s pale 
lips were pressed together and his eyes 
burned. Only the scars on his neck were 
red. 

“I realize -you are saving my life 
again,” he told Sadao. 

“Not at all,” Sadao said. “It is only 
inconvenient to have you here any 
longer.” 

He had hesitated a good deal about 
giving the man a flashlight. But he 

ad decided to give it to him after 
all. It was a small one, his own, which 
he used at night when he was called. 

“If your food runs out before you 
catch a boat,” he said, “signal me two 


flashes at che same instant the sun ie 
over the horizon. Do not signal in dark- 
ness, for it will be seen. If you are all 


right but still there, signal me once. 
You will find fresh fish easy to catch 
but you must eat them raw. A fire would 
be seen.” : 

“Okay,” the young man breathed. 

He was dressed now in the Japanese 
clothes which Sadao had given him, and 
at the last moment Sadao wrapped a 
black cloth about his blond head. 

“Now,” Sadao said. 

The young American without a word 
shook Sadao’s hand warmly, and then 
walked quite well across the floor and 
down the step into the darkness of the 
garden. Once—twice—Sadao saw his 
light flash to find his way. But that 
would not be suspected. He waited un- 
til from the shore there was one more 
flash. Then he closed the partition. 
That night he slept. 

“You say the man escaped?” the Gen- 
eral asked faintly. He had been operated 
upon a week before, an emergency 
operation to which Sadao had been 
called in the night. For twelve hours 
Sadao had not been sure the General 
would live. The gall bladder was much 
involved. Then the old man had begua 
to breathe deeply again and to de- 

(Conel on page 34) 
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EARLY all of us today are working harder to make America 

stronger. The harder we work or play, the faster burns the 
fuel in our bodies. This fuel is supplied by the food we eat. There are 
some foods that must be eaten just for the energy and heat they 
provide. Such foods are the starches and sugars and fats. One of the 
best ways to fuel up for daily activity is through whole grain, or 
restored cereals. Take them with brown sugar or sweeten with 
molasses, honey, or fresh or canned fruit for extra minerals. 


BREAKFAST MENUS 


No. 1 No. 3 
Fruit Juice Hot Cereal Grapefruit Bacon and Eggs 
Buttered Bread or Toast Buttered Bread or Toast 
Soft Boiled Egg Milk Cocoa Made with Milk 


are all 
once. 
catch 


No. 2 No. 4 
Stewed Prunes Cold Cereal Fruit with Cereal 
Buttered Toast or Bread Buttered Bread or Toast 
Poached Egg Milk Scrambled Egg Milk or Cocoa 


(Use whole grain or enriched bread in ail menus) 






BANEEDS US STRONG 


EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 


V0.6 in a series of posters on the principles of right 
pating. Watch SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for No. 7 


bn the importance of Bread in your daily diet. 
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The Enemy 


(Concluded) 

mand food. Sadao had not been ab.e to 
ask about the assassins. So far as he 
knew they had never come. The servants 
had returned and Yumi had cleaned 
the guest room thoroughly and had 
burned sulphur in it to get the white 
man’s smell out of it. Nobody said 
anything. Only the gardener was cross 
because he had got behind with his 
chrysanthemums. 

But after a week Sadao felt the “en- 
eral was well enough to be spoken to 
about the prisoner. 

“Yes, Excellency, he escaped,” Sadao 
now said. He coughed, signifying that 
he had not said all he might have 
said, but was unwilling to disturb the 
General further. But the old man 
opened his eyes suddenly. 

“That prisoner,” he said with some 
energy, “did I not promise you I 
would kill him for your” 

“You did, Excellency,” Sadao said. 

“Well, well!” the old man said in a 
tone of amazement, “so I did! But you 
see, I was suffering a good deal. The 
truth is, I thought of nothing but my- 
self. In short, I forgot my promise to 
you. 

“I wondered, Your Excellency,” Sa- 
dao murmured. 

“It was certainly very careless of 
me,” the General said. “But you under- 
stand it was not lack of patriotism or 
dereliction of duty.” He looked anx- 
iously at his doctor. “If the matter 
should come out you would understand 
that, wouldn’t you?” 

“Certainly, Your Excellency,” Sadao 
said. He suddenly comprehended that 
the General was in the palm of his 
hand and that as a consequence he him- 
self was perfectly safe. “I can swear 
to your loyalty, Excellency,” he said to 
the old General, “and to your zeal 
against the enemy.” 

“You are a good man,” the General 
murmured and closed his eyes. “You 
will be rewarded.” 

But Sadao, searching the spot of black 
in the twilighted sea that night, had 
his reward. There was no prick of light 
in the dusk. No one was on the island. 
His prisoner was gone—safe, doubtless, 
for he had warned him to wait only for 
a Korean fishing boat. 

He stood for a moment on the ver- 
anda, gazing out to the sea from whence 
the young man had come that other 
night. And into his mind, although 
without reason, there came other white 
faces he had known—the professor at 
whose house he had met Hana, a dull 
man, and his wife had been a silly talk- 
‘ative woman, in spite of her wish to be 
kind. He remembered his old teacher 
of anatomy, who had been so insistent 
on mercy with the knife, and then he 


a 


remembered the face of his fat and 
slatternly landlady. Hé had had great 
difficulty in finding a place to live in 
America because he was a Japanese. 
The Americans were full of prejudice 
and it had been bitter to live in it, 


* knowing himself their superior. How | 


he had despised the ignorant and dirty 
old- woman who had. at last consented 
to house hirn in her miserable home! 
He had once tried to-be grateful to her 
because she had in his last year nursed 
him through influenza, but it was diffi- 
cult, for she was no less repulsive to 
him in her kindness. But then, white 
gp. were repulsive of course. It was 
a relief to be openly at war with them 
at last. Now he remembered the youth- 
ful, haggard face of his prisoner—white 
and repulsive. 

“Strange,” he thought, “I wonder 
why I could not kill him?” 


Reprinted from Harper's Magazine by 
special permission of the author. Copyright, 
1942, by Pearl S. Buck. 


Body and Flight 

(Continued) 
difference between life and death. 

Many methods have been used to pre- 

vent blacking out. One device is an in- 
flatable belt which produces consider- 
able pressure around the abdomen. An- 
other is to sit in a crouching position 
when pylling out of a dive. 


What Is Airsickness? 
Our sense organs, which serve us so 


well on the ground, play all kinds of 
tricks when we go up in the air. Air- 
sickness, like its twin brother, seasick- 
ness, is due largely to up and down 
movements of the plane, especially 
when these are combined with rolling 
frotn side to side. When strong ascend- 
ing and descending currents occur the 
air is said to be “bumpy” or “choppy.” 
Storms, too, may cause an airplane to 
pitch from side to side. 

While airsickness is not well under- 
stood, it is known that if the vestibular 
apparatus (the part of the ear con- 
cerned with balance) is destroyed, one 
does not become airsick. Other. sen- 
sory organs probably contribute to it. 

"The tendency to airsickness varies 
greatly among individuals. Most people 
at some time, if they travel by air, do 
experience some degree of airsickness. 
One who becomes train sick, or seasick, 
is likely to suffer airsickness if the air 
is rough. 

No matter how airsick one becomes, 
it is comforting to know that no one 
ever died from this condition. Experi- 
enced air travelers are usually free 
airsickness just as seasoned sailors are 
free from seasickness. ; 

(Concluded in next issue) 
































Advantage 


A soldier from up North returned to 
an Arkansas camp from his first week. 
end leave. 

“The slow Southern drawl is right up 
my alley,” he reported with delight, 
“You ask a Little Rock girl to kiss you 


and, before she can say no, it’s too late.” 
Bennett Cerf in N. Y. Times Magazine 


This Little Pig 


To market, to market 
To buy a rib roast— 

Home again, home again 
Shrimps on toast! 


N. ¥. Times Magazine 


Critique 


The movie mogul sent one of his sub- 
ordinates to the projection room to see 
a film called Waiting at. the Church 
and asked him to make a report on it. 

After the showing the boss found this 
memo on his desk: “Waiting at the 
Church—Pew.” 


Ross in N. Y. World-Telegram 


First Battle of Brooklyn 


Gus: “One of my ancestors fought ia 
the Revolutionary War. He was in the 
Battle of Brooklyn.” 

Bus: “Yeah? Was he a hero?” 

Gus: “Was he? Say, the bullets were 
flying this way and that, but they never 
hit him. He was the first Brooklyn 
Dodger!” 


Jived Wheat a 


Farmer Gray: “Heard about the new 
method of threshing wheat?” 

Farmer Brown: “No, what?” 

Farmer Gray: “Put a high-school jit 
terbug in the middle of the field, tum 
on a Benny Goodman record, and he 
can thresh three acres in three minutes!” 


Calling All Smiths 


A p of Londoners were huddled 
together in a shelter during an air raid. 
The bombs were falling at an alarming 
rate but one lady, blessed with a fatali 
tic philosophy, turned to a little mal 
beside her, shrugged. _ ; 

“It’s no use worrying—if my names 
on a bomb, Ill get it.” 

The little man wasn’t impressed. 

“That's all very well for you. But my 
name is Smith.” 


Scotch Bride: “Where's Sandy?” ~ 
WwW Guest: “He’s behind the ¢4 
trying on old shoes.” ~ 
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aa 
Cive a Boost with a Book 





BRITISH officer was 
| assigned to the island 

of Malta in the spring 
of 1939. He has been there 
ever since—through two 
thousand blitz attacks on 
“the most bombed spot in 
the world.” Lately he wrote 
to a publisher of cheap re- 








your treasured Dickens, 
Mark Twain, Tolstoi or 
Shaw, your reliable techni- 
cal books, your breathless 
detective thrillers. 

High school young peo- 
ple “got in the scrap.” They 
bought millions of War 
Stamps. And now they are 








print classics in London: 

“It may interest you to 
know how much pleasure I have re- 
ceived from the companionship of your 
ittle blue books.’ My wife and boy 
were evacuated in August, 1939. When 
I go to the air raid shelter—which 
is bften—I slip one of the books into 
my pocket. I have read and re-read 
them many times in the cramped space 
of a shelter dug out of solid rock, while 
bombs are dropping all around. The 
Maltese are very fond of books. In the 
shelters one always sees men and 
women, and especially young Gels, 
reading books. Perhaps you do not 
realize what an enormous amount of 
encouragement and consolation you 
give to us in wartime. oy are turn- 
ing more and more to the immortal 
treasures handed down to us.” , 

American boys on Guadalcanal or 
in a storm-bound destroyer feel the 
same way. And that’s why, for the 
second year, the Red Cross, the 
USO, and the American Library As- 
sociation are joining in a great Vic- 
tory Book Campaign to collect and 
send good books for our armed 
forces. 

In last year’s drive about ten mil- 
lion books were collected, but only 
half of them were usable. The boys 
abroad deserve good bouks—good 
in content and in first-rate physical 
condition. They ought not to have 
palmed off on them your childish 
Rollo books, “refined” ladies novels 
of Victorian vintage, dull speeches, 
or torn and dog-eared tomes with 
covers loose. Give them your best- 


gathering mountains of 
reading matter for our 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. Since 
private automobiles and trucks are 
out of the picture, boys and girls will 
have to use anything on wheels— 
Junior’s express wagon, a wheelbar- 
row, or even the old baby carriage! 

In one New England town of 
46,000, Norwalk, Connecticut, a Vic- 
tory Book drive \recently netted 
18,300 books, almost twice the quota 
that had been set. The entire com- 
munity was organized, from the 
Chamber of Commerce and Ameri- 
can Legion to the Boy and Girl 
Scouts. The city was subdivided by 
air raid protection districts. Every 
householder was asked to tie a white 
handkerchief on his doorknob when 
his books were ready. Then the boys 
and girls made the door-to-door col- 
lections and took-the books to their 
schools, to the libraries, stores, or 
district headquarters, from which the 
Red Cross transported them to the 
central office to be sorted, cleaned, 
packed in big cartons, and shipped. 

The Victury Book Campaign closes 
March 15. Here is one needed job 
that every student can do—either as 
High School Victory Corps, Scouts, 
or on your own. And don’t let any- 
body tell you it isn’t important. Mil- 
lions of reading-hungry sgldiers and 
sailors know better. The majority of 
our new Army and Navy are high 
school or college graduates. They ap- 
preciate good books. 
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DESIGN 


4 forwaiu woking magyuztiie 
-for teachers and _ pupils 
STRESSES 


@ Art in Wartime Education 
@ Art on the Offensive Now 
@ Things Anyone Can Make 
@ Art Helps and Handcrafts 
@ The Art of Latin-America 


Here is a_magazine which has come 
to grips With present-day realities. 
ok month, articles by leading edu- 
cators and excellent illustrations, 
resent ways in which art relates to 

ifferent phases of life today. Rich 
background material also makes it in- 
valuable to those who feel the re- 
sponsibility of our American culture 
now. People of imagination will be 
needed to design the new world of 
the future. 

STILL $3.00 A YEAR 
Edited: By Felix Payant 
ATTRACTIVE SPECIAL OFFERS include 
CREATE SOMETHING and DESIGN 


TECHNICS. These books are helping 
thousands now and could help YOU 


Published monthly except July & Aug. by 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


243 N. HIGH ST COLUMBUS, OHIO 











BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 


Write for literature 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn. 























EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St., N. W Woshington, D C 
agg ge ope 


per month during course—full £ 
available at end of year. Apply, Supt. of Nurses. 
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Free Catalogue 
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\\ FREE CATALOG “271 4im9° pf 
\) Finest quality. Over 300 artistic desi x 

fer our attractive free catalog select a 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS 
GIVE YOU THE 
PUNCH THAT SCORES ! 


fast player with a keen eye can win a 
basketball game in a fraction of a second. But behind that second, and 
that winning shot, are months of fraining and conditioning—and eating 
real energy foods. One of the best is PLANTERS PEANUTS—the fresh, 
crisp, meaty salted peanuts that outscore most foods in stamina-building 
vitamins. They're rich in iron, in protein—and in flavor! And that’s a 
pretty hard- combination to beat for 5c! Try a bag now. You'll know 
they‘re genuine PLANTERS—always fresh and tasty—by the picture of 
“MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 








JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 

complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut ‘bags or 

15c and two Se Planters Jumbo Block wrappers fo 

0 N LY ~ special sections that are chock. full of interesting, useful PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today—- 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of-military and naval 


“} Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 


410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 








